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| “beeht,” “dooht,” “ stondyht” for “ beeth Ge), 
doth, standeth”; ee fore, as “ thee” man; and yt 
| for #, as “ byinde ” for “binde.” The MS. origin- 
ally ~~ with the Canterbury Tales, and was 
regularly signed from a to z, 23 sheets. The 
scribe then put 3 sheets of Gower's Tales, &c., 
| before the Canterbury Tales, and numbered the 
MS. all through, from 1 to 26, making the original 
first sheet, a, number 3. The abominable binder 
has cut off almost all the signatures and numbers 
of the sheets, but enough are left to enable one to 
make out the structure of the MS. All Chaucer 


| students will, I am sure, join me in thanking 


Lord Delamere for allowing his MS. to be exa- 
mined and identified. A detailed description fol- 
lows. F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


Lord Delamere’s MS. of Early English Poetry. 
2 


(Leaf 1, contents: 
Chaucer.) 
1. End of a story of Joseph settling Jacob in Egypt. 
1 col, much stained, leaf 3. 
Gower’s tale of the Three Questions, or Petronella & 
King Alphonse, vol. i. p. 145 of Pauli's edition— 
I(ere be)-gynniht a worthy thyng 
Of (three) questionys of a kyng.—If. 3, col. ii. 


modern copy of a portrait of 


Holy Sacrament, &c., 370. 
Notes on Books, &c. 


LORD DELAMERE'S MS. OF “THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES.” 

Lord Zouche having told me that Lord Dela- | 
mere had a Chaucer MS., I applied to him last | 
nt a sight of it. It was then at his seat, 
fale Royal, Cheshire, but he bas kindly brought | 
the MS. up this season, and let me have it for 
examination. The MS. proves to be that which 
Timothy Thomas described in his preface to Urry’s 
Chaucer as belonging to Mr. Cholmondeley of | 
Vale Royal, whose descendant Lord Delamere is. | 
ft is a double-columned parchment folio, about | 
3450 4.p., which has lost 34 leaves in different 
parts of the volume, of which 22 are unluckily out | 
of the Canterbury Tales; moreover, some of the | 
fit and last leaves are much stained and de- 
feed. The MS. contains 5 stories from Gower's | 
Confessio Amantis, a Speculum Misericordia in 
English, the Canterbury Tales (less 3—the Wife's, 
Friar’s, and Summoner's,—and less several Links, 
and a portion of the Prologue, and of the Clerk's, 
Franklin's, and Second Nun’s Tales, but with the 
spurious Gamelyn, 3 spurious Links, and 4 spuri- 
ous lines after Thopas-Melibe link); the story of 

adnezzar, the adulterous Falmouth Squire, 
8 smal! part of the romance of Parthenope, the 
Visions of Tundale (less 4 leaves), and two bits of 
Poems. The spelling of the MS. is curious in 


3. Gower's tale of Progne & Philomene, vol. ii. p. 313, 

ed. Pauli. 
Here be-gynnyht progne & phelomene, If. 5, bk., col. ii. 
b. Theer was a Ryait noble kyng 
e. I preye to god fayre mote vs byfalle. 

. Gower’s tale of Alexander, vol. iii. p. 61, ed. Pauli. 
b. Thee heyghe Creature of thynggis, If. 8, bk., col. i. 

. Gower's tale of Philip of Macedon, vol. i. p. 213, ed. 

Pauli. 

With ten lines of Proem. 
Kyng Phelip of Macedoyne. 
b. Leve lordys and freendis dere, If. 11, bk., col. ii. 

(A line and a half at the end of a short added conclu- 
sion are wanting.) 

6. Gower’s tale of Sir Adrian, vol. ii. 293, ed. Pauli. 
b. To speke of an vnkynde man, If. 13, col. ii. 
§ I wole this skripture kleped bee 
(Speculum Misericordie.—If. 14, bk. 
b. In a merrie Morewynynge of May 
e. And with that word hee vaf up the goost. 

(A man out for a walk sees a horse. throw his rider 
against a tree, and split his skull. To him come the lady 
Discretio and seven Virtues ; each speaks to him, and he 
answers lier, and repents his sins ; dies and is saved.) 

8. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, incomplete and out of 
order, containing these groups and sections : — 
A § 1. Prologue, begins at]. 177, Monk: “ Hee yaf nowt 
of the texte a pulled hen,” If. 20. 
2. Knight’s Tale, If. 23, col. i. 
3. Knight-Miller link, If. 36, bk. 
4. Miller's Tale, If. 37, col. ii. 
5. Miller-Reeve link, If. 41, bk. 
6. Reeve’s Tale, If. 42, col. i. 
7. Reeve-Cook link, If. 44, bk. 
8. Cook’s Tale, incomplete as usual, 1". 45, col. i. 
Spurious Gamelyn (no link). 
B 3. Man-of-Law-Shipman link, If. 51, col. i. 
F 2. Squire’s Tale, If. 51, col. ii. 
3. Squire-Franklin link, If. 55, bk. 


7. Thesus 


some cases: it puts At for th in the third singular, 


5. Tale, lf. 55, bk. 
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B 1. Man of Law's headlink, If. 63, col. i. 
2. Tale, If. 63, bk. col. ii. 

D 1. Wife of Bath’s Preamble, lf. 70, col. ii., omits the 
4 frequent omissions, and is imperfect ; ends 
with “lucia likerous louede hiere housbonde 
800” ( Wife's, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales 
out, and part of Clerk's, 11 leaves.) 

E §2. Clerk’s Tale imperfect, begins “For yit alway 

thee peple sumwhat dredde,” If. 75. In the 
Envoy the last stanza is made the last but one. 

Spurious link: “1 have a wyif though sche pore be,” 
If. 81, bk. 

F §4. Franklin's Tale, If. 81, bk. (a leaf out between 

84 and 85). 
G §1. Second Nun's Tale, If. 86, col. ii. (leaf out be- 
tween 86 and 87). 
2. Canon's Yeoman’s link, If. 88, bk. 
8. Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, If. 88, bk., col. ii. 
Spurious link : “* Whanne that this yoman,” &c., lf. 94, bk. 
col. ii. 
c 1. Doctor’s Tale, If. 96. 
a2 Doctor-Pardoner link, If. 97 (rymes advocase 
allase, bewtee see, nature creature, now prow). 
8. Pardoner’s Preamble, If. 97, col. ii. 
4. — Tale, If. 98, col. i. (no spurious 
Herod-lines). 
Spurious link : “ Now freendis seyde Owre Ooste so dere,” 
If. 101, col. ii. 


B Shipman’s Tale, If. 101, bk. 
Shipman-Prioress link, If. 104, col. ii. 
B Prioress’s Tale, If. 104, col. ii. 


Prioress-Thopas link, If. 106, col. ii. 
Sir Thopas, If. 106, col. ii. 
. Thopas-Melibe link, lf. 107, bk. col. i. (four 
spurious lines). 
CG Here Endyht Chaucers tale of sire thopas 
A dowghtty knyght in alle his dede 
God vs helpe and seynt Thomas 
And graunte vs alle grace weel to spede. 
B 10. Melibe, If. 108 (with the 2 usual omissions). 


11. Melibe-Monk link, If. 121, bk. 

12. Monk, If. 12 (the 4 modern instances are in their 
right place, after Zenobia, but have been re- 
written at the end from an “ edited MS”). 

13. Monk-Nun’s-Priest’s link, If. 128, col. i. 

H 14. — Tale, 1 128, col, ii. (has no end 
ink). 
2. Manciple’s Tale, lf. 132, bk. 
I 1. Parson’s head-link, If. 134, col. ii. 
2. —Tale, If. 154, bk. (has the Retracta- 
tions). 
9. Hic incipit Nabugodonosor, If.158 (not Gower's), 
6. The heyhe all-mygtty god of purviaunce 
e. To whom no man may been felawe, 

10. The adulterous Falmouth Squire, printed in my Politi- 
cal, Religious, and Love Poems, 1866, p. 96-102, with 
some added lines at the end, but without the Pro- 
logue, “Sir William Basterdfeld’s Warning,” p.93- 


6. 
b. Man of thy myschef thee amende 
e. In heuene blisse with-outen ende. 

11. Pertinope, a fragment of 7 columns; the 2nd chapter 
placed (see the Roxb. Club edition, 
1862). 

6. Whilum ther was a noble kyng, If. 164, col. ii. 
e. Thee folke thay ioynede for hevyghe they hade. 

12. The Visions of Tundale (ed. Turnbull, 1843), 4 leaves 
are wanting between leaves 174 and 175, containing 
lines 1483-2000 of Turnbull's edition. 

6. O lord of myghtis most, If. 166, bk. 
e, (Saythe amen for) seeynt cherite. 


13. About 37 lines of a poem on a dead Bur, D 
Gy, of “ Aleste xxxti M(ylis) from 
ghost -_—- to his wife. The first 17 lines are 
nearly illegible, 
e. With thee priour fortte talke. 


FOLK LORE: PINS. 


The magical uses of pins have not attracted the 
attention the subject deserves. There is no class 
of superstition more widely spread—none that is 
to this hour more firmly rooted in the minds of 
our more ignorant poor. 

In the year 1858 I pulled down an old cottage 
in this village, about two hundred yards from my 
house, and in the earth, near the foundation of 
the walls, five or six bottles were found contain- 
ing human hair, pins, needles, and a fotid fluid, 
Similar discoveries are frequently made in this 
neighbourhood, and, if I am not mistaken, in many 
other parts of the island. I should not be sur- 
prised at any time to hear that the old orthodox 
waxen manikin stuck full of pins was yet in use 
for purposes of revenge. It is indeed only an 
inverted form of the superstition of “hoplo- 
chrisma ”—+. e. the anointing the instrument that 
has given the wound in the hope that the hurt 
itself may be cured thereby. This nonsense has 
not been driven out of the practice of a learned 
profession more than about a hundred and fifty 
years. Curing by applying medicines to the in- 
strument that gave the wound, and injuring by 
hurting the representation or sign of the person to 
whom you wish ill, are really one superstition, 
and can, I believe, be traced in almost every coun- 
try on the globe. The pin device is probably the 
commonest form of it, as it is the easiest to man- 
age secretly. Sir John Lubbock tells us (citing 
Dubois, 347) that the manikin superstition exists 
in India just as we used to have it here, only that 
thorns are used as piercing instruments. It seems 
that for the charm to take proper effect it is 
necessary that the name of the person to be injured 
should be written upon the image’s breast. 

A superstition far more revolting than this is 
practised in Iceland. If there be any fear “that 
& man will walk after his death,” pins and needles 
are thrust into the feet of the corpse. An alter- 
native and far less disgusting remedy is to drive 
a nail into a dead man’s tomb in the interval that 

s between the reading of the Epistle and the 
ospel.t There are many instances on record of 
— vomiting pins. Here is one of the year 

“This year there was a gentlewoman, and near kins- 
woman to Doctor Holland’s wife, rector of Exon College 
in Oxford, strangely possessed and bewitched, so that in 
her fits she cast out of her nose and mouth pins in great 


* Origin of Civilisation, 165. 
¢ Icelandic Le = Ion Arnason, trans. by 
and Ejirikr Magnusson, 2 
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abundan d did diverse other things very strange to 
of Walter Yonge (Cam en Society), 

12. 

» Whatever people of those days might think, 
we shall, I suppose, all agree that the lady could 
not have vomited the pins if she had not first 
swallowed them. It seems probable that the 
object for which pins were swallowed was to 
wound the evil spirit with which the swallower 
believed herself to be possessed. 

About sixty years ago, there was a place on the 
west side of Hardwick Hill, in the parish of Scot- 
ton, near here, called Pin Hill. At this spot was 
a mound, about the size of a heap of gravel by a 
road side, mainly composed of pins and broken 
tobacco pipes. The pins were black from ex- 


— to the weather, but were not brittle, nor | 


d they differ, according to my informants, in 
any other way from common pins. 

The story in the neighbourhood was that a ship 
laden with pins had been wrecked there—a thing 
quite impossible, as any one who knows the 
county will testify. The heads of pipes, I am 
informed, were about the size of the tip of a little 
finger, and some of them had shanks about an 
inch long. The knobs, below the heads, I am 
told, were as wide as the heads themselves. 

Why these things were deposited on Scotton 
Common, I am quite unable to say, but we shall 
not be far wrong in concluding that there was 


some good magical reason for it. I have heard of | 


similar pin-heaps in other places, but cannot call 
to mind the particulars. 

A delusion nearly allied to wax image-making 
and pin-swallowing is the notion, that if you draw 


blood of a witch, if it be done everso slightly, you | 


are ever afterwards free from her magical power. A 
case was tried at Taunton assizes in 1811, where this 
feeling was fully brought out. Betty Townsend, 
a reputed witch, was indicted for obtaining money 
from a child under the following circumstances : 
The prosecutor, Jacob Poole, a labourer living at 
Taunton, was in the habit of sending his daughter, 
a girl of thirteen, with apples in a basket to the 
market there. One day the witch met the child, 
and asked to see what she had in the basket. 
When she had examined its contents, she said to 


the girl, “Has’t got any money?” The child | 


had given to the witch of a Mr. Burford, a drug- 
gist in the town. The fraud was now found out, 
and Poole’s wife, taking another woman and the 
girl with her, went to the witch’s abode. The 
hag admitted that she knew the girl, but swore 
that if they dare accuse her she would make 
them “die by inches.” “ No,” said Mrs. Poole, 
who seems to have been far more learned in magi- 
cal lore than her daughter, “no, that thee shall 
not; I’ll hinder that,” and she took a pin from 
her dress, and scratched the witch from her elbow 
to her wrist in three several places. Her idea 
was evidently to draw blood, well knowing from 
immemorial tradition that if once a drop of the 


| witch’s blood was spilt her power over them 


would be at anend. Mrs. Poole judged rightly in 
this instance. The power of Betty Townsend had 
certainly come to an end, for the jury found her 
guilty, and the judge gave her six calendar months’ 
imprisonment, informing her at the same time 
that it was only her extremely old age which 
prevented him from inflicting the heaviest punish- 
ment in his power.* 


These fancies are worthy of more attention thar 


has ever been given to them. Nothing marks off 
more distinctly thinking people of the present ags 
from their ancestors and from the unreasoning 
masses (of all ranks) around them now, than this. 
strange belief in sympathy. It runs through all 
| ancient medicine, and has left its traces on other 
sciences. Plants that had, or were thought to 
have, the outward characteristics of certain parts 


| of the body were reckoned good for the ills of 
| those parts, and medicines taken from the animal 


| 


| kingdom were applied more as signs of certain. 
supposed qualities (as in heraldry) than from any. 
inherent medical properties they were supposed to 
contain. A herb which had grown on the head: 


| of a statue, if tied up in red thread, would eure: 
| the headache; and a sore on the eyelids, like a 


barley-corn in shape, might be healed by taking 


| nine grains of barley, and poking the sore with 


said “No.” “Then,” replied the witch, “ get | 


some for me, and bring it to me at the Castle 
door (a public-house) or I will kill thee.” The 
girl was very much frightened at such a threat 
coming from a witch, so she procured two shil- 

and carried it to her. “Tis a good turn 


thou hast got it, or else I would have made thee 
die by inches,” was the form in which Betty 
Townsend tendered a receipt. A scene like this 
was repeated seven times within five months, 
when at length James Poole, the father of the 
child, discovered that his daughter had borrowed 
in his name the several sums of money which she 


each while certain charm-words were said ; then 
the nine grains must be thrown away, and ths. 
ceremony repeated with seven, five, three, and 
one in succession.t An immense mass of facts 
| relating to these subjects has been garnered dur- 
ing the last century, but at present little has been 
attempted towards arrangement. Something in 


| the way of a digest is wanted that shall give us 
| the heads of what is known as to the folk lore of 


Scotland there is preserved a calf’s heart stuck 


the Teutonic, Latin, and Keltic peoples. It is. 
too much to hope that such a work will ever be. 
undertaken by one of our own countrymen, but I 
should not be surprised if Germany were some 
day to supply the deficiency. 


n the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 


Gentleman’s Magazine, 1811, ii. 183 
Cockayne’s Leechdoms, i. pp. xvi.-xxxx, 
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nearly full of pins, which was formerly used as a 
charm against witchcraft. It was discovered be- 
neath the floor of an old house at Dalkeith, and 
ee to the museum by Mr. J. Bond in 1827. 
he number for reference is K. 159. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


APOCRYPHAL GENEALOGY. 


Those who are striving to rescue genealogy from 
the degradation of ministering to vanity, and to | 
restore it to its proper place as the auxiliary of | 
history and truth, will be discouraged by three 
genealogical papers which were thought worthy | 
of insertion in “ N. & Q.” of April 6, 1872. 

1, The writer of the elaborate note on “ Weston- | 
under-Lyzard ” gravely assumes that the pedigree | 
drawn up by Segar in 1682 for my relation Richard 
Weston, Earl of Portland, then Lord Treasurer | 
of England, is a record of historical value, whereas 
he ought to have detected at once that it is a | 
fabrication of the same class as abounds in the 
Peerage and the Landed Gentry, and other such 
compilations of genealogical mythology. 

Segar derives the Earls of Portland by an un- | 
broken line of knightly ancestors from Reginald | 
de Balliol, the Domesday Lord of Weston. But | 
it is sufficiently known that Reginald’s tenure of | 
Weston was official and not personal, for this 
manor was included in the fee of the Sheriff of | 
Shropshire, and Reginald had acquired that shriev- | 

| 


alty by marrying the widow of Warine the pre- 
ceding ‘sheriff. So far from founding a family, 
Reginald resigned his office after Warine’s son | 
came of age, and his later career is foreign to 
Shropshire. There is not a particle of evidence 
that he had a son named Hugh, or that the sub- 
sequent lords of Weston were in any way con- 
nected with him. 

As to the family of Weston, it is true that per- 
sons of this name held the manor of Weston- 
under-Lyzard from the Fitz-Alans in the thir- 
teenth century, but how they were connected 
with the different families of Weston who rose to 
more or less eminence in the fifteenth century is | 
a matter which remains to be proved. The real | 
founder of the Earl of Portland's family was | 
Richard Weston, one of Queen Elizabeth’s judges, | 
who purchased the manor of Skreens in Roxwell, | 
and was the grandfather of the first earl, but he | 
is believed to have been the grandson of a London | 


citizen of unascertained parentage. 

2. At p. 278 a gentleman from the Department 
of Science and Art seriously inquires for the 
armorial bearings of eleven persons, of whom 
some lived, according to his own dates, before 
arms were in use, and others never can possibly 
have existed at all. “Sir John Brown of Mon- | 
tague, Kt. temp. Edw. I.,” is, I presume, a | 
mythical ancestor of Sir Anthony Brown, who | 


| marriage with “ Harlowe de Burgh.” 


married the coheiress of Montague, in the rei 
Henry VII. ; but it iedifficult ty 

rocess such a person as “Sir Jobin Harrison, of 

umberland, Knt., temp. Henry I.,” was fabri- 
cated. The county of Cumberland itself did not 
exist under that name before the middle of the 
reign of Henry IL, and names like Harrison and 
Jackson carry on the face of them the marks of g 
later origin. Mr. Fowxe will perhaps explain 
how such names would be written in Latin re. 
cords, and where we may expect to find the proofs 
of any armorial bearings being used in England 
during the reign of Henry I. 

3. At p. 286 we are informed, on the authority 
of Sir William Betham, that the famous Justiciary 
Hubert de Burgh was lineally descended from 
the mother of William the Conqueror by her 
Is there 
anyone, except, perhaps, an Irish herald, who 
seriously supposes that Herlouin de Conteville 
bore the name of De Burgo, or had any other sons 
besides the two earls well known in history? 

Your contributor goes on to say that Hubert 
the Justiciary was the nephew of “ William Fitz 
Adelm de Burgo, Lord Lieut. of Ireland.” This 


| last-mentioned worthy is, I presume, intended for 


William Fitz-Audelin, Dapifer of Henry IL, and 
Governour of Ireland, who founded the Abbey of 
St. Thomas the Martyr at Dublin, but who cer- 
tainly never styled himself De Burgho in any of 
his extant charters. There is not a shadow of 
evidence that William Fitz-Audelin was in an 

way related to Hubert de Burgh, and it is we 

established that Hubert rose to eminence by his 


| own talents, and belonged to an obscure family in 


Norfolk with no pretension to illustrious descent, 
The De Burghs, afterwards Earls of Ulster, were 
beyond question related to Hubert, but how the 
modern tribe of Burke or De Burgh are descended 
from the earls is a point which has still to be 
proved; and to prove this descent clearly and 
satisfactorily will be a more profitable employ- 
ment for Irish genealogists of that name than to 


repeat these fables about the origin of their sup- , 


posed ancestor. 
My remarks are directed not so much against 


these three particular papers, as against the frame - 


of mind which dictated them; for it is just this 
uncritical repetition of idle traditions which has 
brought genealogy into discredit and exposes its 
students to ridicule. Mere mistakes in such mat- 
ters are inevitable, and should be corrected with 
the utmost indulgence, for the pioneers of an 
unexplored field must expect sometimes to lose 
their way ; but one cannot help protesting against 
people writing in a literary journal on subjects 
which they have not taken reasonable pains to 
understand. Genealogy has of late become the 
fashion, and the interest in such studies is now 
widely diffused ; but the revival will do more harm 
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than good, unless the journals in which it finds 
jon constantly inculcate that genealogy, 

ike every other branch of history, is the fruit of 
jent and intelligent research, which is governed 

F the laws of evidence, and will stand the test 


common sense. TEWARS. 


Vaup.— 

*JIn Lausanne, Easter Monday, which from time 
jmmemorial has been a ‘jour de féte’ amongst the 
butchers here, was kept to-day with the usual festivities. 
Having dined at the Trois Suisses, they formed a pro- 


better idea of its smallness will be conveyed by saying 
that the whole affair may be completely covered with a 
common tailor’s thimble. The engine alone weighs but 
fifteen grains, and yet every part is complete, as may be 
seen by a microscopic examination; and it may be set 
in motion by filling the boiler with water and applyin 


| heat, being supplied with all valves, &c., to be foun 


cession, which paraded the streets of the town, headed by | 


a brass band, preceded by an Orson-like individual, whose 
rouged face was almost concealed by an enormous black 
beard and mustachios ; he wore a very broad-brimmed 
pat, turned up on one side with white ostrich feathers 
tipped with red, scarlet tunic, knickerbockers, and long 
boots ; armed with a formidable axe, with which he‘ beat 
the measure.’ This s/aughtering hero stalked on with all 
the airs of a drum-major; ever and anon turning towards 


the procession, he pointed his weapon with a most threat- | 


q@ing attitude in the direction of some imaginary enemy, 
and echoed the word ‘ Vorwiirts’ in a tone well calculated 
to strike terror into the hearts of the nervous; then came 
four horsemen decorated in an equally grotesque manner, 
followed by two little boys in scarlet caps and knicker- 
bockers, carrying a glass box containing the figure of a 
bull, whose head bore a strong family likeness to those 
m Colman’s Mustard ; after these twenty-six men, two 
and two, with white shirts and aprons, scarlet caps, 
sashes, having two bucepbalous emblazoned banners. 
They had some sports at Montbenon, and finished with a 


ball at the Trois Suisses. The butchers here are almost | . : 
| account of his death by Lord Brougham, he said 


all from German Switzerland, and marry wives from their 
own country, much finer women than the Vaudois ; they 
seem to have an easy time, as their apprentices do all the 
work. I have seen them lolling listlessly at their own 
doors, smoking cigars, while their pretty wives were at- 


tending the customers. I have thought that if Micky | - - : 
. is | death, I refer to his memoir by Mr. Robert Howie 


Free, Charles O’Malley’s Irish servant, had extended his 
travels as far as Switzerland, he certainly would have 
joined the butchers of Lausaune.”—Swiss Times, April 5, 
1872. 

_ The ceremony mentioned in the above extract 
is& very ancient one, and existed long before the 


German element prevailed at Lausanne. Perhaps | 


some correspondent of “N. & Q.” may be able to 
say what is its origin, and if it be met with else- 
where. The “Sports on Mont Benon,” which 


upon an ordinary upright engine. To a an esti- 
mate of its power would seem like rather small business, 
but for a guess, a span of well-fed fleas would furnish 
more force if they were properly harnessed and shod. 
The little thing would tug away several minutes if en- 
couraged by a drop of water heated by the application 
of a burnt finger.” 
J. BEALE. 


Lorp BrovenaM AND Frrenp SrvaRtT OF 
Dvuneary.—If a man falls in a duel it matters 
little, perhaps, whether the bullet, penetrates his 
head or causes death in some other way. In the 
history of the event, however, it is proper that 
the mode of death should be stated accurately. 
Referring to the celebrated duel which in 1822 took 
place between Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., of 
Auchinleck, and James Stuart, jun., of Dunearn, 
Lord Brougham, in his Autobiography (ii. 504), 
writes thus: “ He (Stuart) shot Boswell through 
the head.” This is not true. Sir Alexander re- 
ceived the ball from Stuart's pistol in the bottom 
of his neck; it shattered the collar-bone, and pe- 
netrating towards the spine, ultimately caused 
death. Sir Alexander survived till the day after 
the duel; and, as if anticipating the erroneous 


to Professor Thomson of Edinburgh, who attended 
him, “I am a man with a living head and a dead 
body.” For further particulars of the duel, and 
the circumstances of Sir Alexander Boswell’s 


Smith lately published at Glasgow. 
Craries Rooers. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


Prompters’ TRANSLATIONS. — Some of the 
translations of Italian operas, made (I suppose) by 
the prompters and sold to the audience, are very 


- ludicrous. 


consist of jumping over Easter eggs, &c., have | 
| china, tratto tratto, e sempre a maggior distanza 


been already alluded to in “N. & Q.” 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Tue Smattest Encine tHE Wortp.— | 


Pethaps the following interesting cutting from an 
English local provincial newspaper, at the close of 
1871, may prove a suitable addendum to “ Carved 
Cherry-stones” in the present series of “N. & Q.” 


“Mr. D. A. A. Buck, jeweller, of Worcester, has (says 
4 Boston, U. S., paper) ‘built the smallest engine in the 
world. It is made of gold and silver, and fastened to- 
gether with screws, the largest of which is one-eightieth 
of an inch in size. The engine, boiler, governor, and 
pumps stand in a space seven-sixteenths of an inch 
square, and are five-eighths of an inch high. Perhaps a 


| 
| 


In Ii Trovatore the stage direction after the 
Anvil Chorus “ Tutti scendono alla rinfusa per le 


odesi il loro canto,” has been rendered “ The 
chorus goes off to the accompaniment of ‘ La 
china tratto tratto,’ for some time until it dies 
away in the distance.” 

In another opera “ O amabile pupille !” appears 
in English “O amiable pupils!’ In Roberto il 
Diavolo, the lines 

“ Egli era, dicessi, 
Abitatore 
Del tristo Imperio * 
are translated 
“ For they say he was 
A citizen of the black emporium,” 


7 { 
& 
7 
‘ 


To Thomas Rubery for the Cofing 
To Mr. Pound for a note due to Mr. Buller . 5 13 
0 


To Mr. Pearse for the funerall gloves and goods 
It. for tobacow- pipes, bread for the poor,’and 


It. to the person * for buring and mortuary ; 
It. to the parish for the grave . . ‘ P 


It. to Mr. Tho. Allen for drawing her Will and 


It. to Doctor Treweek for fiseck 
it. to Doctor Loveler for fiseck . 


extract from the Morni 
1794:— 
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“ Rapita a me sarai fra pochi momenti” 


is presented as 


“In one moment thou shalt be ravished by me.” 


Philadelphia. 


“A reputable tradesman, in the neighbourhood of 


Usaces ry may not | 
be altogether uninteresting to some of your readers | 
to compare with those accounts that have already | 


appeared in the pages of “ N. & Q.” (4" 8. ix. 71, 
278), another of still older date, which will at 
least serve to show that funeral customs in the 


south of Scotland and in the extreme west of 


Cornwall were somewhat similar. 


The original of this account is in the writing of 


my great-great-grandfather, who resided at Bosa- 
vern in St.-Just, Penwith, Cornwall, and is as 


follows :— 


“Sarah Ustick died October y* 23, 1725. 

What I have disburst and laid out and paid att Sarah 
Ustick’s deth, my sister in law, and since the 23 day 
of October 1725. 

The Cost of her Funeral. 


For brandy and wine 


And paid for my dinerthen 


- 


shee took on the shop book ° 


the Sexton for the grave, & ye poor for 
dole 


wooo 
- 

Koon 


It. to the Cort praising the Will - 
It. to Mr. Hugh Busvargus in expence for the 
gentlemen and ringers . . 


0 0 
other things as by his acount aperes . - O13 8 
6 


The account continues, but has no further refer- 


ence to the funeral. 


As a guide to the value of money in St. Just 


about this time, [ append one or two extracts (the | 
nearest I could find to the date mentioned) from 
the accounts of the same person :— 


£ 
“ Nov. y*® 24, 1737, one halfe bushell of barley 0 3 0 
All Saints, 1739, for one quarter of beef  . 0 17 4) 
Ap. 15, 1740, one quarter of mutton, ten 
Christmas, 1741. Beef, 434 pounds, att too 
pence halfe peney per pound ° ° 9 0.” 


G. B. Mrtterr. 


Penzance. 
MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. —As an ex- 


ample of the manner in which lonely swains, with 
an eye to business, publicly appealed for sym- 
pathy from the fair sex, I may cite the following 


ng Chronicle for July 19, 


* Parson. 


| present vol.) I first saw the phrase use 


Bond Street, about thirty-five years of age, in a genteel 
and profitable business, which clears at present about 
200/. per annum, but may be greatly extended and im. 
proved, would be happy to meet with a lady, nearly of his 
own age, of an active disposition and good temper. The 
advertiser, from his uniform application to business, hag 
not had an opportunity of being much in the company 
of the fair sex, which induces him to take this method of 
addressing his sentiments, and he flatters himself that 
any lady, seriously inclined to form a union in the matri- 
monial state, will, on applying by letter, appointing an 
interview, to B. B., No. 28, Field Street, Battle Bridge, 
find that she has to deal with a man of honour and in- 
tegrity, and have in the sequel reason to confess that, in 
so doing, she has consulted her own interest, as well as 
that of the advertiser. 

“N.B.—It is hoped none will apply through idle curi- 
osity; and as the advertiser's situation and circum- 
stances in life are easy, it is expected that the lady can 
command a few hundred pounds.” 

J. Barat, 


S. T. Cotertpcr. — The following facetious 
letter of Coleridge's, showing with what philo- 


_sophy he could smile and joke even under acute 


pain, may prove interesting to some of. your 
readers, connected as it is with the name of Gill- 
man. 

The friends I was residing with near them at 
Highgate in the summer of 1829 having invited 
him to dinner, received this answer on Creswick 


| tinted satin paper :— 


“Grove, Highgate. 
“My dear Madam,—I do not know whether our be- 
loved, and (with good reason my) revered no less than 


| beloved, friend, Mrs. Gillman, intended by the color of 


this paper, which she has placed on my writing table, to 
hint that she perceived I had the dlue devils, but most 
true it is, that I do feel my spirits more than ordinarily 
depressed by the necessity of declining your kind invi- 
tation. Declining ? That was a very ill-chosen word ; for 
in the very act of writing it I was struggling with the 
rebellious inclination to accept it at all risks. But Con- 


| science in the shape (i. e, to my mind’s eye) of a mouse 
| gnawing at the bone of my knee, with an accompani- 


} 


ment at my stomach, came to my aid, and hike those 
who interfere to protect Russian ladies from the chastise- 
ment of their angry husbands, got small thanks from me 
for her pains. In grave earnest, my dear madam, it 
vexes me more than the loss of any gratification ought 
to vex a grey-headed philosopher, that I must not show 
by the gladness of my countenance to yourself and Mr. B. 
what I am about to write ; to wit, that with sincere respect 
and regard, 
“I am, my dear madam, 
“ Your and his obliged friend and serv‘, 
T. CoLeRIDGE. 

“23 June, 1829.” 

I have kept this letter, which I beg, 
the moment, as a pleasant souvenir 0 
ever since. 


for at 


the poet 
PAL 


“Hx pors not KNow A Hawk From A 


saw.”—Is there such a proverb? ( Pide 
y the 


editor of a newspaper, and not long afterwards I 
‘found in Shakespere’s works this phrase —“He 


know 
Shak 
boast 
a hat 
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knows a hawk from a hernshaw.” Since then I 
have considered the former a misquotation from 
Shakespere, for it seems to me to be absurd to 
boast of one’s knowledge of the difference between 
a hawk and a handsaw. I have elsewhere seen 
the phrase (as quoted by your correspondent) 
iven as a proverb, with the explanation that 

dsaw is a corruption for heronshaw, and is used 
to denote great ignorance. Shakespere means his 
brase to denote intellectual discernment ; and so 
oes the original phrase—if Shakespere’s is not the 
original. ‘Therefore let us sink the corruption. 
The person who does not know a hawk from a 
handsaw must be unendowed with the faculty of 
reasoning, and one whom it would be a useless 
task to reproach for his ignorance. G. H. 
Exeter. 


“Secret Socretres oF THE MippLE AGEs.”— 
One often comes across curious information in 
booksellers’ catalogues which might with ad- 
vantage be transferred to your moré lasting pages. 
Such an entry is the following of one of the 
anonymous volumes of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge. It is from Sotheran, Baer & Co.’s 
Catalogue for February, 1872:— 

[*Keightley’s (T.) ] Secret Societies of the Middle Ages, 
woodcuts, 12mo, cloth (comprising autograph notice by 
the author stating that this volume was printed without 
his knowledge.) C. Knight, 1837,” 

C. W. 8. 


Watxvt-woop Portrait or I. — 
I have a portrait of the first Napoleon, turned in 
the lathe after the manner of the ebony portrait 
of Louis XVI. (p. 54). Mine was likewise brought 
from France in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, but it is in walnut-wood, and forms a box 
when reversed and the broad base removed, which 
constitutes the lid. At present it contains some 
of the ground coffee found in the carriage of the 
emperor when it was captured on the flight from 
Waterloo. M. D. 


Queries. 


Sm Rorert Ayrovn.—Can you furnish an 
account of the writings of Sir Robert Aytoun, a 
poet who flourished about the end of the sixteenth 


century? There is no mention of him in Warton. 
W. B. C. 


[Sir Robert Aytoun, an eminent poet, and secretary to 
the queens of James VI. and Charles I., was born in 
1570, and died in London in March 1637-8. He was the 
author of poetical pieces in several languages, Greek, 
Latin, French, and English. His English and Latin 
poems are printed in The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, 
edited by Charles Roger, Edinburgh, 1844, which also 
contains a memoir of the author, and a genealogical tree 
of the family. Consult also The Bannatyne Miscellany, 
vol. i., and “N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 413, 465; 24 S. iii. 312; 
84 iii, 289; xi. 437, 491.] 


Banyan-pay. — Can any one give the origin of 
a banyan-day as applied to fasting? Of course it 
relates to Hindoo customs, and is probably either 
used to designate a fast in honour of the sacred 
tree or a day on which its fruit alone is eaten by 
the faithful; but I should much like to know 
which, if either, of these suggestions ia the true 
explanation of the term, and how it came into 
common use in this country. A. A. F. 

[ Banyan-day is a marine term for those days in which 
the sailors have no flesh meat, and is probably derived 
from the practice of the Banians, a caste of Hindoos, who 
entirely abstained from all animal food. } 


Bisnop Berke Grant.—In a French book, 
Enfants célébres, par Michel Masson, Didier, Paris, 
1869, I read the account of a celebrated child 
“Mac Grath.” He is described as the son of a 
locksmith, who sold him to “Georges Berkeley, 


Evéque de Cloyne,” who put him into a hot- 
house, as he wished to make him grow fifteen 
feet high. Mac Grath grew enormously, while his 
intellects weakened; but the cruel bishop, intent 
on the solution of his great problem, how to 
create giants, cared nought for the mind. Death 
at last snatched the victim from the inhumap 
tyrant, whom we have been in the habit of endow- 
ing with every virtue under heaven. What is 
the meaning of this strange story, and what can 
be the foundation for it? 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

[It has been said that among his other experiments 
Bishop Berkeley contrived, by a special regimen, to 
convert a child of ordinary size into a giant; and Ma- 
grath, whose skeleton, seven feet nine inches in height, 
may be seen in Trinity College, Dublin, is reported to 
have Leen the subject of this experiment (“N & Q.” 1* 
S. ii. 217; 3°48. i. 311). The fiction, we believe, origi- 
nated with John Watkinson, M.D., and is given in his 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, 1777, p. 187. 
A letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1752, 
refers to the origin of this absurd story: “Cork, July 30, 
1752. There is now in this city a boy, Cornelius Ma- 
grath, fifteen years eleven months old, of gigantic stature, 
being 7 feet 9} inches high; but he is clumsily made, 
talks boyish and simple. He came hither from Youghal, 
where he has been a year going into salt water for 
rheumatic pains which almost crippled him, and the 
physicians now say they were growing pains, as he is 
surprisingly grown within that time. He was a month at 
the Bishop of Cloyne’s, who took care of him. His head is 
as big as a middling shoulder of mutton; the last of his 
shoe, which he carries about with him, measures fifteen 
inches. He was born in the county of Tipperary, within 
five miles of the silver mines.” The fact is that Berkeley 
took this boy, who was early an orphan, under his care, 
the Magrath family being in his diocese. Magrath was 
afterwards shown as the Irish Giant, and died in 1758. } 


Buckpen : Cuex’r. — In the latter part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth there was a place at 
Buckden called the Chek’r. Can any one inform 
me whether this was some building attached to 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s palace there, or whether 
it was an inn which bore the chequers for its 
sign ? CoRnvsB. 


q 
« 
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Wa. Drxonn.—Can you give me the date of 
the death of W. Dimond, author of The Reyal 
Oak, Foundling of the Forest, and many other 
dramas? One of Mr. Dimond’s plays was per- 
formed in 1801, at which time he was only about 
eighteen years old. R. Las. 


Esternazy, oR Marks.—Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” oblige by giving some information as 
to either of the above families whilst resident in 
Monmouthshire, or a reference where such infor- 
mation may be met with ? Giwysie. 


Forrten. —Is there any work in German or 
any other language corresponding with Wright's 
Domestic Manners of the English? 

Tue AvtHor or “On tHe or 
THE Storm.” 


Gray Friars or BewMakay.—Pope Urban I. 
in 1367, authorised the Franciscans of Ireland to 
erect a convent in the Isle of Man at a place 
called the villa of St. Columba. In the map of 
Camden and Speed the site is set down not as the 
villa of St. Columba, but as Bewmakan, which is 
in the present parish of Kirk Arbory. No doubt, 
as suggested by the learned writer in the fifty- 
sixth volume of the Bollandists, October 20, that 
the parish of Kirk Arbory is the same as the 
land of St. Corebric mentioned in a bull of Euge- 
nius III. to the Abbot of Furness in 1153. Dr. 
Oliver, however, in the map published in his 
Monumenta (vol. ii.), places Brechmakan in the 
— of St. Columba. Now, was the parish of 
Xirk Arbory ever called the parish of St. Columba ? 
Is anything known of St. Corebric, from which 
Kirk Arbory is derived, who was no doubt the 
— of the parish? Gough, and after him 
Jarlisle, note that the patrons in each of the 
seventeen parishes into which the island is divided 
were saints of the island. After the suppression, 
the land was leased at successive periods by the 
crown, and in 1626 was granted for life by 
Charles I. to his queen Henrietta Maria. Are 
there any known records of the abbey from its 
institution under Urban to the suppression? Can 
any one give me the succession to the property 
after the death of Charles I.? What is the cor- 
rect rendering of the word villa in medieval docu- 
ments? Like the word town in Scotland, it seems 
applicable to a single homestead, hamlet, or vil- 
lage. A. E. G. 

“ Hrsrorre pv Birox.”—The Journal des Débats 
of March 13, 1872, in an article headed as above, 
says: “Les Lacédémoniens donnaient aux batons 
— par leurs généraux le nomme de skitale.” 
f there be any authority for this statement, may 
not the skitale of the Lacedemonians be the origin 
of our word skittles ? James Henry Drxon. 


Famriirs.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me—(1) as to the parentage of Anne Alex- 


ander, who married Sir Richard Johnstone, 

of Gilford, co. Down? (2) In Archdale’s Peerage 
of Ireland Sir Richard Johnstone is given as the 
son of Richard Johnstone, Esq., of Gilford—whom 
did the latter marry? (3) Can any one give me 
any information as to the Ormabys of Cloghan, co, 
Mayo? H. L. 0. 


“Tae Krxe’s Garp.”—At Hoylake in Cheshire 
there is a road called “The King’s Gap,” leading 
northward down to the sea-shore. The fishermen 
there say the road is so calied because iting Wil- 
liam III. embarked there for Ireland. Can any 
of your readers inform me whether there is any 
authority for this statement? I observe that in 
Macaulay's History, King William is said to have 
embarked from Chester. G. B.S. 


Larrp or am desirous of ascer- 
taining the surname of this laird, since it has 
become undecipherable on his gravestone in Ellon 
kirkyard, Aberdeenshire. The inscription runs 
thus: DE COLLIEMILL . ET . AGNiS . HAY . MATRIS, 
IANETE . KYNG.SVE. SPONSE. Janet King, the 
wife, died May 20, 1581, et. thirty-eight. 

C. 8. 


St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, 


Dr. Lienvum.—I shall be much obliged for any 
information, or any references to books where I 
can obtain information, concerning a man named 
Wood, who, about 1750 to 1770, took the name 
of Dr. Lignum; and was rather a celebrated 
character as a quack medical man and travelling 
doctor in the border counties of North Britain, 
about Kelso, Yetholm, &c., &c. 

NEPHRITE. 

“ Lixes to A Motu,” inserted in “N. & Q.” 
(4" 8. iii. 312.) Is the author known ? 

AN ANTIQUARY. 

Mavzue Doe. — What is the derivation of the 
word Mauthe Dog, a kind of fairy or sprite? 

H. S. Sxrpron. 

Monastic InveNToRIES. — Will one of your 
numerous readers explain these words in monastic 
inventories? “Cum rosis et perenlysys” (chas- 
ing); “Quysshions for thotes’’; “Quyshions for 
estats”; “A woodward” (on the end of a spoon); 
“Shrymps” (an ornament with white swans as & 
chasuble); “To open and spar” (a book); 
“Saumpeler work” (on a towel) ; “Crased and 
guupebed ” (a bason); “Stock work ” (chasing 
on a chalice) ; ‘‘ When the Quire doth fery.” 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


rts Nawe.—E. R. P. (vide 4" 8. ix. 
20), or some other skilled archeologist, may pos- 


sibly be good enough to afford their —_ upon 
the etymology of the name given to a large single 


whinstone boulder that has been for a very long 
time locally famous. 


It is (as it may be neces- 
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sary to explain) upon a field of a farm called 
Brunnelside (so the pronunciation), Dunlop, — 
shire, and a little north of the parish kirk. This 
field slopes rapidly towards the south-east ; and 
a burn called the Gluzart (Glussarde or Gluss- 
dur?), on the margin of which, only a short way 
east of this stone, and in at one time a retired 
spot, was a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. The 
stepping-stones in the burn before there was a 
bridge, leading from the south to this chapel, 
were called “The Lady Steps.’”’ The farm is called 
Chapel House ; and there is “ The Chapel Well” 
—a fine pure spring, 80 copious as to fill a bore of 
two inches, issuing from the base of a high per- 

ndicular rocky hill-face called “The Chapel 

ig.” Hard by this spring, aud close to the 
base of the hill, stood the chapel itself—a small 
house it is said, and part of the stone walls 
of which was extant in 1790-1793. The tradi- 
tion of the locality was, and is, that those wor- 
shipping here were wont to perform part of their 
devotions by creeping around this stone, calling 
out ever and anon “O thou great-stone!” The 
orthography of the name cannot be said to be 
fixed, nor is the pronunciation of it uniform, that 
being sometimes “The Ogar Stane,” and some- 
times “ The Thu-girt Stane ”"—an abbreviation, as 
some have contended, quite fancifully we imagine, 
of “O thou great stane.” Whether this stone 
was, as now, always single, or whether it is part 
of some Cyclopean structure of a prehistoric era, 
it would be vain now to conjecture. Lut it may 
be advanced, at least, that there is much to con- 
firm the idea of a practice having prevailed on 
the part of the early Christian missionaries of not 
only planting themselves in the neighbourhood of | 
Pagan fanes, in order to proselytise, but also of 
adopting not a few of the Pagan rites. 


Esrepare. | 


“Or,” an Istaxp.— Will you kindly inform me 
how this Old Norse word should be written in 
the plural number ? T. J. D. 


, [Ge or O is not Old Norse but modern Danish for 
island, plural der. The Old Norse or Icelandic word is 
ey, plural eyar. Hence Sudreyar or the Southern Isles, 
the Old Norse name for the [lebrides, from which Sodor 
in the expression “Bishop of Sodor and Man” is de- | 
rived. 

Patey's Person.—Paley says (Zvi- 
dences, part iii. chap. i.) : — 

“We have in our own times the life of an eminent 
person, written by three of his friends, in which there is 
very great variety in the incidents selected by them; 
some apparent, and perhaps some real contradictions, 
yet without any impeachment of the substantial trath of | 
their accounts.” 

Who was this? None of Paley’s editors seem 
to know. Cyrit. 


(Dr. Johnson died on Dec. 13, 1784; and Paley’s Evi- | 
first appeared in 1794. In the interim were pub- 
‘ 


lished the following Lives of Dr. Johnson, by Mrs. Piozzi, 
1786; Sir John Hawkins, 1787; Boswell, 1791; and 
Arthur Murphy, 1792.) 

PortTRAIT OF A LADY PAINTED FoR Burkr.— 
Is it known who was the original of “ Portrait of 
a young lady painted for Mr. Edmund Burke,” 
lately in the collection at Burlington House, and 
marked 105? 0. C. 


Tue Eart or St. Lavrent, Canapa.—In the 
Travels through the Canadas, by George Heriot, 
Esq., Philadelphia, 1813, 8vo, this statement oc- 
curs at p. 72, chap. iii.: — 

It was in 1676 erected into an earldom, under the title 
of Saint Laurent, which has long been extinct.” 

I Will be very thankful for the name of this 
nobleman. B. 


Suaw’s Starrorpsntre MSS. (1"S., vii. 13.) — 
Nearly twenty years have elapsed since N. C. L. 
asked a question regarding these MSS. in “N. &Q.,” 
which, if its indexes be trustworthy, still remains 
unanswered. 

The partially revived interest in the history and 
antiquities of Staffordshire, produced by the pro- 
tracted efforts of Lord Lichfield and a lamentably 
small minority to acquire for the county the 
library formed at such vast cost and labour by 
the late Mr. William Salt, and the prospect held 
out in“ N. & Q.,” 4S. ix. 251, that his invaluable 
collection illustrative of his native shire will not, 
to its eternal disgrace, be lost to the country, 
induces me to hope that N. C. L.’s query may.at 
length meet with a reply, and I therefore re- 
peat it:— 

“Can any of your Staffordshire correspondents furnish 
information as to the present depository of the Rev. 
Stebbing Shaw’s Staffordshire MSS., and the MS. notes of 
Dr. Thomas Harwood used in his two editions of Erdes- 
wick’s Staffordshire?” 

From Shaw’s preface, penned prior to 4.D 1798, 


| it appears evident that his history of the hundreds 


of Seisdon and Cuddleston was at that time com- 
pleted, and that that of the hundreds of Pyrehill 
and Totmanslow was already written. Moreover, 
Harwood records that at the time of Shaw's 
lamented death a few pages of the second part of 
the second volume had actually passed through the 
ress. Where, then, are the unpublished MSS. ? 
)id Mr. Salt acquire any of them? and may we 
dare to hope that, in spite of the marvellous apathy 
and indiflerence evinced in connection with the 
recent proceedings relative to the Salt library, 
the fruit of “the labour of many years, and those 
the most important and valuable in the life” of 
the amiable and accomplished historian, Stebbing 
Shaw, will ere long meet with a competent editor 
and an erudite continuator. VENATOR. 


Rev. RrcuarpSetpy.—A Mr. Richard Selby was 


a minister of the church of England in the reign 


of James [. or Charles I. He was of Bitterlees, 
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near Abbey Holme, Cumberland. Can I learn 
anything of him through your readers? LE. K. 


Sesstons Parers.—When were the Old Bailey 
Sessions Papers first printed, and where can a 
complete set of them be consulted ? 8. P. 


The Old Bailey Sessions Papers from 1730 to 1834, 
116 vols. 4to, are in the London Corporation Library, which 
also contains the folio sheets of 1680, 1683-1688.—The Ses- 
sions Papers for the City of London and County of Mid- 
dlesex, from Dee. 1, 1813, to Nov. 5, 1834, 21 vols. 4to, 
are in the London Institution. Those in the British 
Museum commence in Dec. 1729, and continue to the pre- 
sent time. } 


Replies. 
FLEETWOOD HOUSE, STOKE NEWINGTON. 
S. ix. 296.) 

As I was the friend who accompanied Mr. 
Arnott over Fleetwood House in the early part 
of this month, perhaps I may be allowed to add 
a few particulars to the account he has given of 
this mansion. I have gone over it several times 
since that visit; and have, I believe, thoroughly 
explored it in allits parts. There are consider- 
able remains of Elizabethan or early Jacobean 
oak panelling in and about the kitchen and pas- 
sages in the eastern part of the house, which 
appears to be the oldest. There is a fine massive 
Jacobean staircase (of solid oak, painted stone- 
colour) leading from the first-floor to the second 
story and attics. There is also a very elegant 
staircase leading from the hall to the first-floor: 
this dates from early in the last century, and 

robably takes the place of one of much earlier 
ate, and I consider this to be continuous with 
the other. Opening upon this latter staircase is 
the room from the ceiling of which the coat of 
the Hartopps, mentioned by Mr. Arnort, has 
deen recently removed. When I visited the 
house with Mr. Arnotr we omitted to notice, 
and no one else seems to have noticed) that the 
our corners of the ceiling are also ornamented 
with heraldic devices. These are as follows :— 
(1) the arms of Ulster; (2) a ducal coronet—a 
part only of the crest of the Hartopps; (3) a 
coat which I recognised as the arms of Coke of 
Melbourne—gules, three crescents and a canton 
or; (4) a sun in splendour or, which is the crest 
of the Cokes. This discovery identifies at least 
the date of the ceiling, as Sir Edward Hartopp, 
who died in March 1653, married Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Coke of Melbourne. This is the lady 
who was General Fleetwood’s third wife: a fact 
which was discovered, and is set forth with evi- 
dence, by Coronet Cuester (“N. & Q.,” 4% 5S. ii. 
600). General Fleetwood and his son-in-law, 
Sir John Hartopp, occupied this house together, 
in the manner that was so usual in former days. 

Mr. ARNortt was probably induced to refer Dr. 


| John Owen's visits at Fleetwood House to Sir 
| John Hartopp, rather than to Gen. Fleetw 

| from the fact that the-well-known folio edition 
of Owen's Sermons, in 1721, is dedicated to Siz 
John Hartopp, and special reference is made in 
the dedication to their long intimacy. But Owen 
was also on terms of affectionate intimacy with 
Fleetwood ; and it would seem, from the Life q 
pended to the Sermons, that the last letter i. 
wrote before his death was delivered to the general 
at Fleetwood House. This affecting letter is, 
doubtless, familiar to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
At the end of the Life of Owen are also pre- 
served several letters addressed to Lady Hartopp, 
and other inmates of this mansion. 

Passing over many notices which might be 
given of Sir Nathaniel Gould, Sir John Hartopp’s 
son-in-law, and one of Fleetwood's trustees—and 
of Thomas Cooke, the benevolent but eccentric 
Turkey merchant, who was carried out of this 
house to his burial at Blackheath in the year 
1752—we come to the mention of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cooke, whose inscription on the pane of glass was 
given by Mr. Arnott. In addition, however, to 
the words he has copied, there is a date, July 21, 
1728; and this is preceded by some characters, 
apparently in shorthand. From the fact that her 
father, Sir Nathaniel Gould, died July 20 in that 
year, perhaps in the night between the 20th and 
2st, I conjecture that these characters refer to 
his death. The glass is now in my possession, 
The destruction of this interesting house is the 
less to be regretted as, more perhaps from altera- 
tion than from time, it is evidently quite worn 
out. I believe that no engraving remains of 
Fleetwood House; but a photograph of the fine 
red brick north front was taken some time since, 
and this should be engraved. Iam indebted to 
Miss Mercey, the last occupier of the mansion, for 
a small copy of this photograph. The south front 
was Palladianised about the middle of the last 
century. The drawing in the Guildhall illus- 
trated Lysons does not in the least resemble the 
house, and was probably placed in the book by 
mistake, 

I subjoin an abstract of the will of General 
Fleetwood, recorded in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury : — 
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death. To my daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Hartopp, 
£100, as a last expression of my thankfullness for her 
constant deare love and duty shee hath alwayes mani- 
fested unto me. I give unto deare daughter Carter 
£100. To my cousin Mary Waterson £20, over and 
above the £20 my last dear wife owed her by bond, which 
I now direct my executor to pay. To Ann Pace £10 for 
myself, and £10 more which my last wife gave her. 
{Two devises left blank follow. } I give to the poor dis- 
tressed people of God £200, such as my executor, with 
two of my trustees hereafter named (Sir John Hartopp 
to be one) shall think fit objects of charity; £10 to be 
paid to the poor of that Society with whom I have had 
Christian Comm’ion in the gosple; as also £6 to my 
ancient friend James Berry, Esq", and £3 to Mt Howard, 
Minister of the Gospel, and to M* Thomas Taylor, 
Minister of the Gospel at Cambridge, and Mr Pellce, 
Minister of the Gospel at Sudbury ; and £2 to any others 
that I shall name in a paper behind me. I give and | 
devise to Sir John Hartopp, Bart., Samuel Desborrow, 
Doctor of physic ; Capt. John Nicholas, and Nathaniel 
Gould, merchant, their heirs and assigns, all my Manor 
or Lordship of Burrough, alias Burrough Castle, co. Suf- 
folk, in trust to pay legacies, &c., and afterwards to 
convey same to my son and heir, Smith Fleetwood, and 
his heirs for ever. To each of my said trustees £5 for 
tmourning. And whereas there is a debt due to me from 
my son Bendish,* my will is that my executor shall not 
demand the said debt till God shall in his provideuce 
make a comfortable provision for his wife and children. 
My son Smith Fleetwood to be sole executor. 

“Signed January 10, 1689, in presence of Edward 
Terry, Mary Waterson, John Wealshdale. 

“ Proved by Smith Fleetwood in P.C.C. Nov. 2, 1692. 

“ Registered Fane, 201.” 

Iam at present unable to discover the will of 
Sir Edward Hartopp, which might throw light on | 
the exact date of the house, which I cannot help 
suspecting is nearer temp. Charles I. than Eliza- 
beth. The parish Registers of Stoke Newington 
(which I have been —— to examine by the 
courtesy of the Rev. Prebendary Jackson) contain 
many entries of the related families of Fleetwood, 
Hartopp, Gould, St. John, Cooke, and Hurlock ; 
and as these entries have never been printed ver- 
batim (and some have not been printed at all), 
they are here given exactly as they appear in the 
Register. Space does not admit of my explaining 
them in detail; but it may be mentioned that 
Cot. Cuester has conclusively shown (“N. & Q.” 
4" S. ii. 600) that the entry of the burial of 
Bridget Fleetwood, in 1681, does not refer to 
Fleetwood’s second wife, the daughter of the Pro- 
tector. She was, as Cot. CuEsTER subsequently 
ascertained, buried at St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, July | 
1,1662. A few notes are apparently required, and 


Owen. The original inscription is worn away, but the | 
names Lieut.-General Fleetwood, and Dame Mary Har- 
topp, have been recut on the sides of the monument. 

* Bridget Ireton, granddaughter of the Protector, and 
daughter-in-law of Fleetwood, lived at Fleetwood House 
until her marriage, in 1669, to Thomas Bendysh, of Gray's 
Inn. She is well known as one of the most eccentric and 
remarkable women of her time. Her sisters, Jane and 

Ireton, also lived, under the care of General Fleet- 
in Fleetwood House. 


are given as briefly as possible, within brackets. 
Further information of these families, and of 
Fleetwood House, may be found in Robinson’s 
History of Stoke Newington ; Lysons’ Environs of 
London, under Newington; Brown’s History of 
Stoke Newington, in Bib. Top. Brit., No.9 and 
No. 14; Noble’s House of Cromwell, under St. John 
and Fleetwood ; and in Stoke Newington, a Lecture, 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Rector of the parish. 


Baptisms. 

1672. Charles Hartop, Esq", the sone of St John Hartop, 
Kt and Baronnet, was Borne in the parish of 
stoak newington, the fift day of June. [Pro- 
bably baptised in the Puritan form at ag 

1689-90. Elizabeth, the Daughter of ffrancis S‘. John, 
Esq’, and Mary his wife, was bapt: the 2294 
January. [ Mrs, St. John was daughter of Sir 
Nath. (sould, by Frances Hartopp. | 

1696-7. Walter, The son of ffrancis St John, Esq", was 
Baptized the 21*t of January. 

1697. Elizabeth, the D, of Mt James Gould, bapt. 7 Oct. 

MArriep. 

1677-8. Mt Nathaniel Carter of Yearmouth, and Ms 
Mary teetwood, ware Married by Licence the 
21* of ffeb, 1677. 

1696. John Allen and Mary Hartopp were Maried by 
Banns the 12% of Nov. 

Bunriats. 

1673. Mary Smith, from my Coll. flleetwood’s, was 
buried December the 8, 1673. 

1674. Mr* Ann Hartop, the daughter of St John Hartop, 
Barronet, was buried the 8 day of May. 

1675. Charles fleetwood, the sone of Mt Smith fleet- 
wood, was Buried 12% Oct, 

1675 6. Edward Hartopp, the son of St John Hartopp, 
was buried the 25" of January. 

1676. M* Charles fleetwood, the sone of Esqt fleetwood, 
was Buried the 14% of May. 

1679. John, The son of St John Hartope, Barronett, was 
buried y® 28" of May, in Wollen : Church, 

1680-1. Mary, The wife of fleetwood y* younger, of 
this parish, was buried y® 21" of January in 
Wollen : Church. [Daughter of Sir Edward 
Hartopp and Mary Coke; baptised at Buck- 
minster, April 17, 1639; married Smith Fleet- 
wood—son and heir of the general—in 1666. 

1681. Bridgett fleettwood was buried y* 5“ of September, 
in Wollen, according to an act of Parliament 
in yt Case prouided, as was attested within y* 
time limited before Justice Cheyney : Church, 

1683-4, A still borne child of M® Smith fileetwood was 
buried in Wollen y¢ 31 of January : Church. 

——. Anne fileettwood, the wife of M* Smith fleettwood, 
was buried -the 29 of ffebruary: in Wollen : 
Church. 

1691. Hellen Hartop was buried in Wollen the 8% of 
December. 

1707-8. William Rance, Seruant of St John Hartop, bur. 
26% Jan. 

1708-9. Smith fleetwood, Esq’, of the Parish of Arming- 
land, in the County of Norfolk, was byried y* 
4% of february. Certified by Erasmus Earle, 
Esq. J.P. for Norfolk. 


| 1711. Dame Elizabeth Hartopp was buried in woollen, 


the 26 day of November, 1711. [Daughter of 
General Fleetwood by his first wife; married Sir 
John Hartopp in 1666.) 

—. Madam Gold was buried in woollen y* 28% of Nov". 
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Frances, daughter of Sir John Hartopp and 
liz. Fleetwood; wife of Sir Nath. Gould. | 

1720, The lady St. John Carried into the Countrey, De- 
eember 12, 1720. 

1722. S* John Hartopp, Bart, was buried in the Church, 
April 11, 1722, and paid Information money. 
— in linen, for which a fine had to be paid. 

aptized at Backminster, Oct. 31, 1637. } 

728. Elizabeth Fleetwood Buried in A velvett Coffin in 
the Church, and Thomas Price buried in woollen, 
June 30. [Sic in Heg. Many entries of this 
kind occur. 

——. St Nathanel Gould was Caried and buried in the 
Country, July 30, 1728, 

~——. Justice Cooke’s Daaghter was buried in A velvet 
Coffin, Nov™ 9*, 1728. Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Cooke, Esq., by Eliz., daughter of Sir 
Nath. Gould. Ob. aged six years. } 

1730. My Lady Hartopp was buried in a velvet Coffin, 
Sept. 22°¢, 1730, in the Church, 

1781. Ellen ffleetwood buried in a Velvett Coffin, July 
23, 1731. 

1738-9, Feb. 15. Martha Hartopp, in wollen only. 

1741, Jan. 15. Bridgett Hartopp, in linnen. 

1744, April 18. Carolina Fleetwood, in.wollen. 

1748-9, Jan. 2. Mary Hartopp. 

1749, April 14. Frances Fleetwood. 

—, Dec. 1. Margaret Cook. [Daughter of Thomas and 
Eliz. Cooke of Fleetwood House. Ob. aged 23 
years 

1754, March 15. Elizabeth Hartopp. 

1755, April 23. Dorothy Hartopp. 

1761, Nov. 7. Jane Fleetwood, in Linnen, 

1762, Jan. 28. Sir John Hartopp, Baro*. 

1763, Feb, 3. Elizabeth Cooke, in Linnen. [Daughter of 
Sir Nath. Gould; widow of Thomas Cooke. Ob. 
aged 63. 

—, April 22. Sarah Hartropp. 

1764, April 6. Ann Hartopp. 

1766, April 4. Sarah Hurlock. [Daughter and coheiress 
of Sir John Hartopp, the last baronet, and wife 
of Joseph Hurlock, | 

1793, Aug. 15. Joseph Hurlock, Esq" (of Chelsea), aged 78. 
[Husbana of above Sarah Hurlock: he also 
lived in Fleetwood House. 


The earlier registers of the Hartopp family are 
to be found at Buckminster, in Leicestershire, 
and are printed in Nichols’s History of that 
county. The two following entries at Stoke New- 
ington may possibly relate to Dr. John Owen, all 
of whose children died in his lifetime. 

1664. Judeth, the Daughter of Mt John Owen, was Buryed 
the 29" of May. 

1665. Mathe*, the Daughter of Mr Owing, was 
Buryed the 9" of Aprill in ye year 1665, 

I have only to add, that the demolition of 
Fleetwood House is rapidly proceeding, and 
that some of the more ancient and interesting 
rooms have been removed. A street of small 
houses is being carried across the site of the gar- 
den, and the materials of the mansion are used as 
required for the erection of these houses. 


Epwarp J. Sacer. 
Stoke Newington, April, 1872. 


The house of the Fleetwoods in Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, is about to be demolished for 


the house once occupied by Daniel Defoe, only a 
few — from it, was cleared away for a road 
which was named after him, but has never beag 
built upon. Mrs. Barbauld’s old home, in the 
same street, was long ago converted into a shop, 
and has been from time to time so “improved” 
and modernised that there is very small vesti 
left of the original building. It would be well if 
the pulling down of this huge rambling old pile, 
with its “ins and outs,” its nooks and corners, its 
ornamented ceilings (one of which bore foritscentre- 
piece some armorial bearings said by the historian 
of the place to have belonged to the Fleetwood fa- 
mily, and which in the process of removal has been 
unfortunately broken into three pieces), and its dim 
traditions were carefully watched. By favour of 
my old friend, a contributor to “N. & Q.,” Mr 
Hammack, I haye enjoyed a ramble over the old 
house to-day, and I think it promises some dis- 
closures to the careful watcher of its remordl, 
There have long been vague whispers of cells ie 
its galls, and of subterranean ways from its 
bricked-up vaults; but they may turn out @ 
shadowy as the ghost stories, with which, in com- 
mon with all such time-honoured ivy-clad his- 
torical mansions, it has been associated. At all 
events, I drop the hint to those readers of 
“N. & Q.” who might think it worth the ride in 
a Stoke Newington “ Favourite” omnibus, to look 
on occasionally as the work of demolition pro- 
ceeds, for the chance of something “ turning up.” 
The old mansions with which the whilom village 
of Stoke Newington and the adjacent village of 
Newington Green were studded are gradually 

ing away ; but the inquiring traveller will still find 
some remains of palatial residences, with the scent 
of the Tudors about their walls, on the Green 
and in Church Street. The birth-place of Rogers, 
the banker-poet, also remains, though shorn of its 
once fair grounds; and the mound on which Dr. 
Isaac Watts mildly luxuriated has been re 

| by those who converted Sir Thomas A “4 
Park into a burial ground. To their honour 

| it said, they have also preserved, protected, and 
supported a majestic old cedar, which probably 
dates its birth before anything else now standing 
‘in old Stoke rey ty In the garden of the 
Dispensary in the High Street is still in fruitful 
bearing a mulberry tree, which is only its junior 
by a mere century or so. But of “The Trees 
of Stoke Newington” Shirley Hibbard has al 
ready discoursed. I wish there were reasonable 
hope that they might be permitted to quietly 
close their natural existence in a noble and pic- 
turesque decay, to give shelter to the sweet song- 
birds that have not yet quite deserted us; bat 
the axe is threatening their old tranks—the val- 
gar boys, who are only seen on Sundays, 


dirty faces, brutish features, and loud whoopings, 


building purposes. It is only a few years sings 
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are peeling their bark—gas percolating through 
leaky pipes in the earth is poisoning their roots, 


snd coal smoke from countless new chimneys | 


choking their pores above ; and Stoke Newington, 
the old picturesque suburb of thirty years ago, 
has contracted the disease which it resisted longer 


than any other neighbourhood, and is suffering 


from a fearful eruption of bricks and mortar of a 


very low type and of the most malignant charac- | 


ter. Let us hope, then, that such of its old fea- 


tures as remain may be a or preserved | 


pen or pencil; and, after allowing Defoe’s 
house to be carted away as old bricks, without 
(so far as I know) a more intelligent being to 
“make note of” it than the bricklayer’s labourer 
who pickaxed it, Iam ashamed to let Fleetwood 
House be “improved off the face of the earth” 
without letting the readers of “ N. & Q.” know of 
its impending fate. ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 

Stoke Newington. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
(4 S. ix. 300, 330.) 


As an amateur taking considerable interest in 
all matters connected with photography, I venture 
to give the information sought by your correspon- 
dent Tewars in reference to book illustration by 
photographic means. ‘here are at present several 


modes of photographic printing suitable and avail- | 
able for book illustration and in actual commercial | 
working. First, there is what is termed “ Wood- | 
bury-type,” from the name of the inventor, Walter | 


Woodbury. It consists in the use of a metal 
plate produced from a gelatine matrix, the result 
of pure photographic action, due to the presence 
of bichromate of potash. From this plate, by 
a special method of printing, proofs or prints are 
seutneed in black, or any coloured permanent ink, 
without any further recourse to light. The results 
are extremely beautiful, with all the delicacy and 
gradation of tone of a photograph. The party work- 


ing this process is Vincent Brooks, the eminent | 


lithographer, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C. Secondly, we have the “ Heliotype” process 
of Messrs. Elwards & Kidd, in which a gelatine 
film, made sensitive to the action of light by means 
of bichromate of potash, is used as the printing 
surface or block. The light acting on this sensi- 
tive film through a photographic negative, effects 
a change in the condition of the surface, so that 
when treated with water some parts absorb and 


others do not absorb it, thus rendering it capable | 


of taking or repelling printers’ ink, when applied 
to it by a roller. Impressions may thus be taken 
m an ordinary,printing press, and copy after copy 


fpateced without any further recourse to light. | 


th of these are well adapted for book illustra- 


tion, and can be produced at a very reasonable 


| cost. The Heliotype Company have a place of 


| business in Regent Street, No. 219. 

A similar process to the above, and equally 
adapted for illustration, is worked by the “ Auto- 
type Company,” as it is termed. The address 
is 36, Rathbone Place. They turn out excellent 
work. This company also works another process, 
termed “Carbon printing,” the results of which 
are extremely fine; but inasmuch as the action of 
_ light is required for the production of each copy, 
it is obvious it is not available at all times, and it 
is therefore not to be resorted to on all occa- 
sions, and when large numbers are required. 
Their productions are, nevertheless, very fine, and 
a visit to the Autotype Company's Gallery will 
well repay any one making a pilgrimage to it. 
The specimens there shown of reproductions of 
drawings of ancient masters, in the veritable 
colours used by them, are marvellous fac-similes. 
The process is due to the action of light through 
a negative on a sensitive film of bichromatised 
gelatine carrying a pigment of carbon or other 
| coloured material. Where the light acts the gela- 
title becomes insoluble, and hence, when warm 
water is applied, portions only are dissolved away, 
leaving the film of varying thickness, and thus 
producing a delicate picture in monochrome. This 
| process is extremely simple, and needs no other 

apparatus than that at the command of any pho- 
tographer. 1 have produced many prints by this 
means without any difficulty. 

All the above are well suited to book illustra- 
tion. 

There are also the processes termed photo- 
zincography and photo-lithography worked by 
various firms, but these are only suited to produc- 
tions of a certain character, viz. maps and¢ plans 
and other work, where the effect is due to lines 

| and hatching. P. Le Neve Foster. 


JOUN DIX, 
(4 S. ix. 29-4.) 

Is John Dix dead? Mr. Watter THorNBURY 
| might deem it worth while to investigate this 
question. I knew the man personally many years 
| ago; knew his style, which had a peculiarity of 
@avour; think I have recently recognised that 
flavour in South Wales journalism. Perhaps he 
reads “N. & Q.,” and will show sign. 

As to his romancing about Chatterton, does it 
much matter? I sometimes wonder whether 
Wordsworth had even tried to read the poetic 
forger, when he wrote concerning — 

“ the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride.” 

I have often wished I had asked Wordsworth 
| the question when he deigned in my mere boy- 
| hood to talk tome. I have never been able to 
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find a verse of what I deem poetry in all Chatter- 
ton’s writings, and shall be infinitely obliged to 
any one who will find one for me. 

MAKROCHEIR. 


Mr. THoRNBURY seems to me, in his paper on | 


John Dix, to have been guilty of a few inaccu- 
racies. I happen to have a copy of — 

“The Life of Thomas Chatterton, including his un- 

blished Poems and Correspondence. By John Dix. 

mdon: Hamilton & Adams, 1837,” 12mo. 

Such is the title-page of what I conclude must 
be the first edition. No mention is made of its 
being published at Bristol (as Mr. TaornspuRy 
states), though a note at the end tells me that it 
was printed there. The copy before me contains 
viii. 336 pp., pretty closely printed; and standing 
as it does 6} x 4} inches, could hardly ever have 
been an 8vo. Mine has been bound in calf; and 
even if we make allowance for the maw of the 
binder, ever voracious of margin, we must con- 
clude that it never came up to a medium-sized 
octavo, like one of the Student's Manuals, 73 inches 
high, or Seeley’s Livy, 9 inches high. Mr. THorn- 
BURY seems neither to notice nor contradict the 
words underneath the portrait, viz. “ From a pic- 
ture in the possession of George Weare Bracken- 
bridge, Esq.” It seems to me that a well-sifted 
and truthful Life of Chatterton, and critical edi- 
tion of his works, are each a desideratum. As far 
as I know, neither exist. I should also like to 
ask if this edition of Dix's Life of Chatterton be 
rare Hi, 8. Skipton. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


RAE’S MS. HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF 
PENPONT. 
S. vi. passim.) 

EsPEDARE inquires whether this manuscript 
history be not the same as Sibbald’s manuscript 
found in the Advocates’ Library. It is altogether 
different, as I have compared it with what appears 
in the appendix to Symson’s large description of 
Galloway. As Esrrpare says, Sibbald derived 
his information from the Rev. William Black, 
A.M. (born 1618, died 1684), minister of Close- 
burn, in the presbytery of Penpont. I see in D 
Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticane that Mr. Blac 
was a man of some note. He was deprived in 
1681 for not taking the test, but on petitioning 
the privy council, was allowed till March 16 fol- 
lowing to take it before the archbishop. His 
account of the parishes is slight in comparison with 
that which Rae (born 1670, died 1748) furnishes, 
though Rae is rather diffuse, and gives much that 
is of little importance, nor does he include all the 
parishes. What I possess is the account of the 
parishes of Morton, Durisdeer, Glencairn, Pen- 
pont, Keir, and Tynron; but probably the most 


interesting part of the manuscript to antiquaries 
is his notes on old families of Dumfriesshire, J 
have long been in search of the original many. 
script, of which I have merely a transcript, and 
possibly only of a portion of it, which was made 
about the year 1826 by Mr. Hunter, the present 
| schoolmaster of Carmunnoch, for the late Robert 
McTurk, Esq., of Hastings Hall in Dumfriesshire, 
I communicated with Mr. Hunter, but the dis 
tance of time is so great that he has only an in 
distinct recollection of the original manuseri 
Aneto-Scotus (4" S. vi. 53) suggested that 
| manuscript would be found in the Advocates’ 
| Library, Dut the late learned librarian, Mr. Hal- 
kett, kindly “ made a thorough examination of the 
catalogue of MSS.,” and found that it was not in 
the library. It was left by Mr. Rae to the care 
of the presbytery of Penpont, and was kept by 
them carefully for many years with their presby- 
terial records. I have traced it as still in exist- 
ence about the year 1834, but it then drops out of 
sight, and I fear will never be recovered. In 
addition to the transcript which I possess, there is 
one which 1 gave to Mr. Gilchrist Clark, cham- 
berlain to the Duke of Buccleuch; another among 
the manuscript papers of the late Mr. Arundell of 
Barjarg Tower; and I have been told that Mr. 
McTurk’s copy has been given to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. I record these facts in case at any 
future period inquiry should be made respecting 
this MS. 

In regard to the Rev. Peter Rae, I find the 
following account in Dr. Scott’s valuable work, 
to which I have already referred :— 

“ Kirkbride, 1703. Peter Rae, Clerk to the Kirk Ses- 
sion and Synod of Dumfries, was a student of divinity in 
1697, licensed by the presbytery, 23"¢ Oct. 1699, &c.; trans- 
lated from Kirkbride 11% May, 1732, to Kirkconnel; 
died 29% Dec. 1748, in his seventy-eighth year and forty- 
sixth of his ministry. Like the celebrated Joannes de 
Sacro Bosco, he was distinguished as a philosopher and 
astronomer as well as a divine. Nor was he less so as a 
mechanic, mathematician, and historian. An astrono- 
mical chime-clock in the Castle of Drumlanrig, made and 
constructed in all its parts with his own hands, not only 
proved his mechanical powers, but also his philosophical 
knowledge. He left a history of the parishes in the 
resbytery of Penpont, which has not been published. 

e married, 19% July, Agnes, eldest daughter of John 
Corsane of Meiklenox, late baillie of Dumfries, and had 
two sons and two daughters—Robert, John, Janet, and 
Agnes. Publications: History of the Rebellion (Dumfries, 
1718, 4to) ; Gospel Ministers, Christ's Ambassadors (8 
sermon, Edin. 1733, 8vo); A Treatise on Lawful Oaths 
and Perjury (Edin, 1749.)” 

It is curious to find a clergyman in a remote 
country district distinguished in clock-making, 
but the mystery is partly solved when we know 
that he was the son of a clockmaker in Dumfries, 
and he would no doubt profit by his father's me 
chanical genius in his early years. : 

It will be recollected that I referred (4" S. iv. 


296) to a MS. poem of fourteen pages containing 
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“My Lady Carnagie’s Cabinet,” a poetical effu- 
don’ of Sir George Mackenzie, which had been 
written out by Peter-Rae, and belonged to him, 
“ Apr. 20, 96.” In an old volume of pamphlets 
entitled — 

“A glass wherin Nobles, Priests, and People may see 
the Lord’s Controversies against Britain, by Robert Ker 
Fewer, in Gilmertown, printed in the year 1719,” 


which my friend, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gordon of 
Newbattle, has brought under my notice, I find an 
attack on Mr. Rgter Rae in doggrel verse. The 
whole volume is a strange medley of prose and 
try of the baldest kind. Rae had just pub- | 
ished his Jiistory of the Rebellion of 1715, and 
Ker does not think printing books is suitable to a 
minister of the gospel. Te says :— 
“If he a right Watch-man were bred, 
Durst he take up the Printing Trade ; 
Altho’ that Paul wrought with his Hands, 
The case is different in our Lands— 
They have sufficient Stipends here 
That may suffice them for their Hire.” 


And he ends— 
“T doubt, then, Printer Peter Rae.” 


There are some other queries of Espepare in 
regard to the parish of Dalgarnoch and barony of 
Kylosbern, which I think it better not to mix up 
with this note on the MS. of Peter Rae. 

C. T. Ramace. 


SIR BOYLE ROCHE. 
(4% S. ix. 262, 324.) 


Mr. Perret’s account of this memorable per- 
sonage is not entirely free from either errors or 
defects. Ile does not give his authority for his 
statements, but I find they are founded, in great 
measure, on what appeared at the baronet’s death 
in 1807, and may be seen in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. \xxvii. p. 596. The alterations are 
for the worse. The obituary notice states that Sir 
Boyle was ‘descended from a respectable family, 
said to be a junior branch of the ancient baronial 
family of Roche, Viscount Fermoy”: but this 
seems to be merely a very ordinary form of con- 
jectural genealogy, and by no means bears out 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s assertion that “ he had a 
claim to the title of Fermoy, which, however, he 
never pursued.” Mr. Perret’s statements as to 
Sir Boyle Roche's services in the army and in 
—— are repeated from the obituary notice: | 

ut in regard to the latter are there better ex- 


pressed. It is said that— 


_ “On retiring from the army he obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, where he was always in his place, and could at 
any moment change the temper of the House bya speech 

ht with good humour, and delivered with so much 
drollery, that the most angry debate has been often con- 
cluded with peals of laughter.” 


This account is much more probable thf what 
Mr. Perret asserts, that the debate was “ con- 
verted into pleasant discourse.” In fact, Sir Boyle 
Roche seems to have been, in his day, a a 
of Sir Joseph Yorke or Mr. Bernal Osborne. By 
his being made the mouthpiece of all the absurdi- 
ties that have ever been invented in the way af 
Irish bulls or blunders, his true merits are de- 
graded. This charge of unparalleled blundering 
was the way by which, perhaps, his contemporaries 
were accustomed to revenge themselves for the 
jokes he passed upon them : but its unfairness and 
want of truth was expressly noticed at the time 
of his death, when it was mentioned that “ It has 
not been more common to attribute other men’s 
jests to Joe Miller, than every Irish blunder to the 
worthy baronet.” The real blunders, in matters 
of fact, not modes of expression—rest with his 
biographers. His wife was not the daughter of 
“an Irish baronet,” nor was her father, as Sir Jonah 
Barrington states, Sir John Cave: she was Mary, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, 
of Thirkleby in Yorkshire, an English baronet. 
But it should be specified that Sir Boyle Roche 
himself was a baronet of the kingdom of Ireland, 
being styled “of Fermoy” on his creation in 
1782. It is also an omission not to state that the 
House of Commons in which he shone was that of 
Treland, to which he was returned, but for what 
place I have not the information at hand to say. 
Sir Jonah Barrington writes, no doubt, equally at 
random, when he terms Sir Boyle Roche “ Gentle- 
man Usher” instead of Master of the Ceremonies 
at the Court of Dublin; and it may therefore be 
worth while to inquire further whether Sir Jonah 


| be right in his assertion that Sir Boyle “ was 


brother to the famous Tiger Roche, who fought 
some desperate duel abroad, and was near being 
hanged for it.” 

Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will 
be able to identify more certainly this human 
tiger. I do not find that the late amiable Mr. 
James Roche of Cork, in his Critical Essays by an 
Octogenarian, in some of which he used formerly 
to enliven the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine 
with many interesting personal recollections, has 
noticed either of his remarkable namesakes. 


J.G.N. 


If the two subjoined parliamentary utterances 
did not emanate from Sir Boyle Roche, I think 
they are not unworthy of him: — 

“Mr. Speaker, I boldly answer in the affirmative— 
No.” 

“Mr. Speaker, if I have any prejudice against the hon. 
member, it is in his favour.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
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rae TITERARY FORGERIES OF FOURMONT. 
(4 S. ix. 238.) 

The Abbé Michel Fourmont, Professor of Sy- 
riac at the Royal College, Chinese interpreter at 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, and member of the 
Académie dus lneuslodieen was sent by Louis XV. 
to the East in 1728 for the purpose of purchas- 
ing manuscripts and collecting inscriptions. He 
visited Constantinople, and then proceeded through 
Greece and the Archipelago. In 1732 he was re- 
called, and returned to Paris, having reaped, as he 
alleged, an abundant harvest. Besides a few 
manuscripts, undoubtedly genuine, and which are 
still in the national library at Paris, he professed 
to have brought from Greece more than 3000 in- 
scriptions not known before. He had discovered a 
copy of the laws of Solon and of those of Agis, the | 
text of many treaties of alliance, a list of the magis- 
trates of Sparta, the inscriptions on the tombs of 
Agesilaus and Lysander, and the pedigree of the 
latter, who is made tenth in descent from King 
Theopompus. His discoveries in Attica were not 
less numerous or important than those in Pelo- 
ponnesus, including lists of tribes, prytanes and | 
archons, a decree of the archons on the price of 
food, a decree of the Amphictyonic Council in the | 
archonship of Hippodamus (375 B.c.) relating to | 
a treaty of peace between the principal cities of 
Greece, and referred to by Diodorus. 

These inscriptions ranged in date from 1500 b.c., 
the assumed date of King Eurotas (of whom 
Fourmont professed to have discovered an inscrip- | 
tion), to the time of Philip of Macedon. He boasted 
that he had discovered all that was discoverable 
in Greece, and that the world would be indebted 
to him alone for all that had not up to that time 
been known. His vandalism was equal to his | 
boasting. In his letters to Freret and Maurepas he | 
makes a merit—a religious one apparently—of | 
having utterly destroyed the Temple of Apollo at 
Amycle, and committed other equally disgraceful 
ravages. 

On his return to Paris he was in no hurry to | 

uce his discoveries to the world. He published | 
indeed a certain number of inscriptions, but these | 
did not include the laws of Solon or of Agis; and | 
— his death, which occurred in 1746, no traces 
of these or of many other important discoveries | 
of which he had boasted were found among his 
pers. There is, however, no doubt but that had | 
he lived he would have forged these as well as 
other documents. Yet so completely had he de- 
ceived the world that, in the funeral oration 
delivered over him according to the custom of the 
academy, he is described as a man, not of deep 


| 


_ learning, but of spotless integrity and simple 


manners. 
In the light which a century and a quarter has 
thrown upon Greek antiquities, it appears strange 


that the forgeries of the Abbé Fourmont cou 
ever have been accepted as genuine transcripts of 
ancient inscriptions: yet when they appeared 
were universally accepted as genuine and aga 
most important contribution to Grecian history, 
It was not until many years after the abbé’s de 
that suspicions were aroused as to any of the in- 


| scriptions. Many learned writers accepted them all 


as genuine, and thus diminished the value of 
otherwise useful books. The Abbé Barthelemy 
was completely the dupe of these forgeries, 
some of which after Fourmont® death he pub- 
lished, from the Jatter’s papers, in the Mémoires of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, with an elaborate 
commentary ; and they are all incorporated and 


| treated as genuine in the Voyage du jeune Ana 


charsis, the first edition of which appeared in 
1788. D*Hancarville and Count Caylus also were 
deceived. 

“The Abbé Barthelemy, M. d’Hancarville, Count Cay- 
lus, and others,” writes Lord Aberdeen in his Remarks 
hereafter referred to,“ have received these forgeries as 
genuine, and have inconsiderately adopted notions, con- 
structed systems, and published dissertations concerning 
them.” 


One of the principal discoveries which Four- 
mont professed to have mede was of a temple 
near Amycle of a goddess Oga or Onga, to whom, 
according to an inscription, it was dedicated by 
“ Eurotas, king of the Ikterkeratees,” about the 
year 1500 B.c. In this temple he professed to 
have found two sculptures, from which he took 
drawings, which have been published by Count 
Caylus in his Decueil d’ Antiquités. These re- 
presented human limbs, knives, and other things, 
which evidently implied human sacrifices, and it 


| seems probable that had the abbé lived he would 


have propounded the doctrine that human sacri- 
tices at this time were common in Greece. These 
sculptures excited much curiosity, as we have 
every reason for supposing that such rites were 
viewed with the utmost abhorrence by the Greeks. 
Lord Aberdeen has given satisfactory reasons for 


| thinking that no such temple and no such seulp- 


tures ever existed, though a worthy follower of 
Fourmont, one Dr. Auramiotti, who in 1815 pub- 
lished (in Italian) critical observations on the 


| travels of M. De Chateaubriand in Greece, blames 


the latter for omitting all notice of this temple 


| which Auramiotti professes to have seen. 


Fourmont seems to have been well acquainted 
with Pausanias, and with the edition of Hesychius 
given by Meursius, and the commentary of the 
latter thereon. The conjectures of Pausanias, and 
even of Meursius, he has accepted as certainties, 
frequently, however, misunderstanding them and 
confusing them, according to Payne Knight (Ze 
say on the Greek Alphabet), with the customs and 
antiquities of his native land, and with not infre- 
quent Hebraisms. Slender as was his knowledgs, 
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he was aware that the name “ Laconians” was 
not in use in the time of Eurotas, and accordingly 
he thought himself safe in giving them in his 
inscription the name of IKTEPKEPATEE2, because 
Meursius (both misquoting and misunderstanding 
& passage of Hesychius) states that the Lacede- 
monians were once called ‘Ixrevxpareis. (Payne 
Knight, and after him Porson, in the Monthly Re- 
view, xiii. 380, have explained the true meaning 
of Hesychius.) Boech says that no man in his 
senses can believe this*inscription genuine, but 
(writing before Lord Aberdeen’s remarks had ap- 

ed) he treats it as a forgery, not of Fourmont, 
Rat of an earlier date, by which he assumes the 
abbé to have been misled. 

At Amycle, Fourmont professes to have made 
numerous discoveries. Besides the temple of Onga, 
he found an inscription containing nothing less than 
a list of all the priestesses, inscribed at different 
times, from the date of the foundation of the 
temple down to the time of the Roman conquest, 


and includes among them Laodamia, who, if she | 


ever had any existence, must have lived before the 
siege of Troy. These priestesses are called Marépes 
nal Tou for which neither Barthe- 
lemy nor D'Hancarville were able to produce an 
authority except a corresponding title in a 
convents—“ Les méres et les filles du bon Dieu ”; 
whence Payne Knight suspects that the French 
title gave birth to the Greek. 

“The inscriptions published,” says Porson (Monthly 
Review, vii.) “ contain specimens of writing from King 
Eurotas, seven generations prior to the Trojan war, down 


to Philip of Macedon. We might, therefore, expect to | 


figd great variety in the form and use of the letters, but 
they appear to be the same person’s writing and compo- 
sition.” 

Conscious of his own want of scholarship, Four- 
mont almost entirely confined himself to publish- 
ing lists of proper names. Two of these are lists 
of the kings, senators, and magistrates of Sparta 
during the first Messenian war. Letters and in- 


flections are used which were certainly not known | 
until long after this time, but the names them- | 


selves show the imposture. Some are Laconian, 
some Ionian, some apparently a jumble of Latin 


and Greek, and so great was his difficulty in find- | 


ing a suflicient number of names that many of 
them occur many times over, and in particular the 
name Demetrius occurs no less than forty times. 
Payne Knight remarks that the form of these in- 
scriptions is no less extraordinary than the sub- 
stance; they being both signed by the public 
secretary, and authenticated by the public seal! 
Although Fourmont had collected many un- 
doubtedly genuine inscriptions, which still exist 
among his papers, and have been copied and pub- 
lished by subsequent travellers, it is remarkable 
that all that he published were forgeries. The 
— were insignificant by the side of the great 
eries above referred to, and he no doubt 


required them as materials from which to fashion 
those which he promised, and probably would 
have produced had he lived. 

The narrative of his journey is contained in 
vol. vii. of the Histoire de l Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. He published in the memoirs of. the same 
academy several papers relating to his discoveries. 
The principal are “ Remarques sur trois inscrip- 
tions trouvées dans la Gréce” (vol. xv.), and “ Ana~- 
lyse de l’explication des trois anciennes inscriptions 
trouvées dans le temple d’Apollo Amycléen ” (vol. 
xvi.). In vol. xxiii. are to be found those pub- 
| lished after his death with Barthelemy’s com- 
mentary, and at the end of the volume several 
facsimiles. 

In 1791 Richard Payne Knight published An 
Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, the sixth 
and seventh sections of which are devoted to an 
examination and exposure of the forgeries of the 
Abbé Fourmont. Some suspicions of the genuine- 
ness of one or two had been previously expressed, 
but it had been thought that the abbé had been 
the dupe of some one else: a perusal of Payne 
Knight's work, however, must convince every one 
that Fourmont was himself the author of the 
| imposture. Payne Knight's book was reviewed by 
Porson in the Monthly Review for 1794 (vol. vii.) In 
1817 the Earl of Aberdeen contributed “ Remarks 
on the Amyclean Marbles” to Walpole’s Memoirs 
| relating to European and Asiatic Turkey (p. 446). 
| In these remarks he thoroughly exposes one of 
| the forgeries ; but he roused a defender of the abbé 
in the person of M. Raoul Rochette, who in 1819 
published Deur Lettres 4 my Lord Comte d Aber- 
| deen sur T'authenticité des inscriptions de Fourmont. 
| In this work M. Rochette—a man undoubtedly of 
| real learning, impelled apparently by that esprit 
| de pays which is a characteristic of so many of 
| his countrymen—attempts to maintain, but cer- 

tainly does not succeed in maintaining, what Lord 
| Aberdeen justly terms “an untenable and exploded 
radox.” M. Rochette was conclusively answered 
| in 1820 by Lord Aberdeen in Walpole’s 7ravels in 


| various Countries in the East, in Continuation of 
Memoirs relating to European Turkey, at p. 489 
of which will be found “ A Letter from the Earl 
| of Aberdeen to the Editor relating to some State- 
ments made by M. R. Rochette in his late work 
on the Authenticity of the Inscriptions of Four- 
mont.” If, after a perusal of Payne Knight's 
work, any doubt whether the inscriptions are for- 
geries could remain in the mind of any reader, it 
must be dissipated by Lord Aberdeen’s “ Letter,” 
since the publication of which I am not aware 
that any one has ventured to maintain either the 
genuineness of the inscriptions or the bona fides 
of the Abbé Fourmont. Yet I should not be sur- 


prised to be told by some better informed corre- 
& 


spondent of “N. .” that the cause of the abbé 
is still maintained by some of his countrymen, 
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Lord Aberdeen’s remark in 1817 that “In France 
# reluctance still exists to view these forgeries in 
their proper light ” appears still to be true. In- 
credible as it may appear, it is the fact that, in the 
long and elaborate life of the Abbé Fourmont by 
E. Bréhaut contained in the eighteenth volume of 
Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie générale (1858), and 
which is just double the length of the life of De 
Foe in the same volume, there is not a word to 
suggest that the alleged discoveries of the abbé 
were not genuine, nor even a hint that doubts had 
been thrown on them! He is censured, indeed, 
for his vandalism in destroying so many monu- 
ments of antiquity, but his inscriptions and dis- 
coveries are all treated as genuine. The Biographie 
universelle is more candid, though even there 
neither Payne Knight nor Lord Aberdeen are 
referred to, and the matter is only spoken of as one 
of suspicion. 

“Ses connaissances réelles n'ont pu le mettre a l’abri 
des plus sérieuses inculpations: on a suspecté sa bonne 
foi dans ses recherches sur!'antiquité. On hautement 
qualifié de faussaire, et du moins il parait constant que 
les inscriptions d’un intérét majeur ne se sont point trou- 
vées dans ses porte-feuilles.” 

I ought to add that my interest in the forgeries 
of Fourmont was first excited by a lecture on the 
subject which I heard at Oxford more than 
twenty years since by Dr. Cardwell, then Camden 
Professor of History. 

The Abbé Fourmont must not be confounded 
w.th his elder brother, Etienne Fourmont (/ainé), 
the eminent Oriental scholar, nor with his nephew, 
Claude Fourmont, known as “le gros Fourmont ” 
to distinguish him from his two uncles. Claude 


accompanied the abbé to Greece, and, I cannot but | 


think, assisted in the forgeries. 
R. C. Curistte. 
Manchester. 


Leapersnip or tor Hovse or Lorps (4" S. 
ix. 281, 305, 349.)—It is true I should have said 
“ peerage of England,” not “ of the United King- 
dom.” I know more than I did. But the other 
objection I do not understand. Mr. Senior was 
not speaking of a “ parliamentary peerage,” but 
simply of “ nobility.” My authority was nothing 
more recondite than Lodge's Peerage; nor was I 
aware that the old Irish baronies were not heredi- 
tary, being far from expert in matters genealogic 
and heraldic. But I presume that the Irish titles 
in question have been in fact uninterruptedly in 
the Lansdowne family since the date given in 
Lodge, which is enough. 

I have now referred to the original in Senior's 
Essay, but the context does not help us. 

LYTTELTON. 

Arms or Prince (4" ix. 38, 128, 
281.)—Prince Rupert was the third, not second, 
son of Frederick, fifth Count Palatine. His eldest 


son Frederick Henry, born in 1614, was drowned 
in the Lake of Haerlem when fifteen years of 
This may account for Prince Rupert having 
been thought to be the second son. 
Jans, 

Ashford, Kent. 

“GUTTA CavaT (4 8, ix. 82, 167, 
269.)—I think that there is little doubt that the 
Gradus ad Parnassum was published before 1728, 
A query as to the date of the first edition, in 
“N. & Q.” 2"4 S, ii. 230, elicited an editorial note 
to the effect that the author, correctly stated to 
be Paul Aler, a French Jesuit, born in 1656, pub- 
lished his work at Cologne about 1680, Mis 
edition I heve not seen, and suppose to be very 
rare; the book, however, would appear to have 
been speedily reprinted at London, for there exists 
an edition— 

“Novissimam hance editionem recensuit et sexcentis 
testimoniis desideratis auxit S. M. Londini, Woodfall, 
1773,” 8vo; 
on the reverse of the title of which are the words; 
“Imprimatur, Septemb. 30, 1686. Rob. Midg- 
ley.” The earliest impression in my own collec- 
tion, “ Editio novissima, preecedentibus largé auc- 
tior et emendatior,”’ a thick 8vo volume of more 
than a thousand pages, bears the impriut “ Parisiis, 
1732.” In this, sub voce “ Gutta,” is found the 
line “ Gutta cavat lapidem,” &c. 

I have said above that the author of the Gradus 
was Paul Aler, a Jesuit of Luxembourg. Ma- 
hony, in his paper on “ Modern Latin Poets” in 
The Reliques of Father Prout, is in error in at- 
tributing the authorship to another Jesuit, Jacques 
Vaniére, the elegant author of the Predium Rus- 
ticum., 

“ Schoolboys,” says he, “are not aware that they owe 
him a debt of gratitude; he being the compiler of that 
wondrous ladder of Jacob yclept Gradus ad Parnassum.” 
—Bohn’s ed. p. 555. 

Father Vaniére, it is true, was very competent 
for such a task; but he was assuredly not the 
| author of the Gradus. What he did compile was 
| another book, of similar purpose—a Dictionnarium 
| Poeticum, of which there are editions, Lyon, 1710, 

1722, and 1740, in 4to; and an abridgment, ex- 
| tensively used in Continental schools. As for the 
“debt” of which Father Mahony speaks, what- 
ever schoolboys themselves may say, some others 
would certainly deny its existence—dubbing the 
book, as they have done, the Gradus ad Parn- 
ass-um—the step to make a boy an ass. 

Witt1am Bates. 


Birmingham. 

Rev. Jonx Movrrrie (4 S. ix. 118, 184, 307.) 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the “ Forget thee 
verse quoted by J. H. of Stirling was an early 
production of John Moultrie, rector of Rugby, 
writer in the Etonian, and altogether differing 
from Haynes Bayly, who, however, was not 
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stirely a fool. Moultrie’s Godiva, though a 
boyish production, is a specimen of octaye rhyme 
equal at least to Frere’s Whistlecraft. When it | 
was read to Gifford, the Quarterly editor said— | 
“ If that young Moultrie writes prose as well as 
he writes poetry, I should be glad to hear from 
him.” Hawtrey said Moultrie’s poetry possessed | 
“the pathos of Wordsworth without his pue- 
tility.” This of course was mistaken criticism. 
Moultrie had much humour. I quote from Eto- 
niana a stanza of his in a magazine which he 
edited at Eton :— 


“] own to me it seems extremely funny 

How clever people who delight in learting, 

Can waste their time, their patience, and their money, 
The leaves of those dull commentators turning. 

© when I read the pages bright and sunny 
Of the old Greeks, it sets my heart a burning. 

I much prefer Euripides to Monk, 

Homer to Bentley, Sophocles to Brunck.” 


MAxKROCHETIR. 


[Some account of the Rev. John Moultrie is given in 
Men of the Time, edit. 1868. His assumed name was 
Gerard Montgomery, “N. & Q.” 1* 8, ix. 334.—Ep.] 


The author of Fulse and True; or, the Irishman 
in Italy, performed in 1798, was the Rev. Mr. 
Moultru (as givenin Biog. Dram. i. 531; ii. 218), 
or Moultrie, as he is called in the Daily Telegraph 
of May 18, 1864, for there seems some difficulty 
about his real name. 

He may have been the vicar of Cleobury-Mor- 
timer, as your correspondent R. Ineis suggests, 
but he certainly was not the well-known Rey. 
John Moultrie, the “Gerard Montgomery ” of the 
Etonian, whose lines are given—and not quite cor- 
rectly—from memory by another correspondent, 
J. H. of Stirling. The talented author of “Go- 
diva,” “ Forget Thee!” and many other standard 
pieces, whose Christian name was not Thomas 
according to J. H. but as I have given it, is, or 
was till lately, vicar of Rugby. 

The writer of the comedy Fulse or True seems 
to have been little known ; indeed his Christian 
name and information about him have been already 
asked for in your columns (see 3" S, vi. 89) by a 
correspondent whose initials I regret to have 
missed from the pages of “N. & Q.” for the last 
half dozen years. W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


Taz Batt oF Corron In THE SHEERNESS 
Breacu or Promise Case (4" 8. ix. 300.)—Re- 
ferring to the full report of the trial referred to by 
R. & M., I find that in reply to the judge (Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill) the plaintiff said: “I had 

nm using the ball of cotton on the previous day 
at the defendant's mother’s house; we were good 
friends then.” Perhaps this will explain the allu- 


sion. I am curious to know if there is any super- 
stition connected with it. 8. C. 


Burns's Booxs (4" S. ix. 236.)—I happen to 
possess one of Robert Burns’s books with “his 
manly signature,” a designation with which I 
should not find fault. It is a book that one 
would have scarcely expected to have belonged 
to him—viz. Heures Nouvelles, gravées par L. 
Senault. It was bought of the late Mr. Picker- 
ing. J.C. J. 

Fores (4** S, ix. 234.)—Under this 
heading your correspondent has certainly lumped 
three of the clan Forbes, With respect to the 
imitator of Boileau, I have to say that the Satyre 
was followed, in 1752, by his Eloge de la Ville 
ad Edimbourg, divisé en quatre Chants par le Sieur de 
Forbes—a poem of more pretension, extending to 
BP. 82, with a highly loyal and Protestant ad- 

ress to the Prince of Wales subscribed “ Frangois 
Forbes,” designating himself in a subsequent pub- 
lication “ Maitre de Langue.” I lay some stress 
upon the loyalty of Mr. Forbes that he may not 
be confounded_ with the traitor who wrote Le 
Conquerant d’ Ecosse, a poem of a diametricall 
opposite tendency, printed at Edinburgh in 174 
during the temporary possession of the city by 
the Pretender—a small tract of eighteen pages of 
panegyrics upon the Stuarts and denunciation 
against the tyrant George II., preserved among 
the king’s pamphlets. 

As to Robert Forbes, the next of our trio, I 
have not had the advantage of seeing what is said 
of him in the Scottish Ballads of 1868, Elsewhere 
we only hear of him as “ R. F., gent.,” extended to 
“ Robert Forbes ” in the “ shop bill” appended to 
Ajax his Speech to the Grecian Knabbs, where, in 
broad Buchans, he invites his countrymen to repair 
for shanks fittings or defittings to the sign of the 
Brick on Tower Hill, where he seems to have carried 
on the trade of a hosier. The last editor of the 
Speech (Aberdeen, 1865) says his inquiries for the 
author have resulted in no further information 
being procurable. Forbes seems perfectly at home 
in detailing in the aforesaid racy Doric the plenish- 
ing of the shop, and it may probably be inferred that 
he was one of those educated persons who, designed 
for trade, did not disdain the initiatory carrying of 
the pack before settling down, and being of rather 
a freer disposition than comported with the usual 
burghal aan, elected the South as the safer 
field for both his business operations and the play 
of his wit. His burlesque is said to have been 
first printed at Aberdeen in 1742, and very fre- 

uently thereafter; but it was not until forty- 
three years later that we hear of its continuance 
in Ulysses’ Answer, professing to be published for 
the first time in A Select Collection of Scots Poems 
(Edin. 1785), reprinted at Aberdeen 1787. How 
is this? It fits in admirably, and precludes the 
suspicion that another hand had taken up his 
text. 

This brings me to No. 3, about whom there 
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can be no mistake—the Dominie Deposed being 
uniformly ascribed on its title to William Forbes, 
A.M., schoolmaster of Peterculter, the veritable 
dominie of Deeside, whose Scottish Merriment 
must have made its appearance at an early date, 
for we are told that “he enlisted, and left his 
country for Ireland about 1782.” Indeed he re- 
cords the enlistment himself, and however hard 
he may have been dealt with by the Kirk Session, 
his loose reflections upon his fall show him in 
any light but that of a repentant sinner. aw 


Betrrizs Brackenep (4" ix. 299.)— The 
City churches that have blackened belfries cer- 
tainly do not in any case date from a period pre- 
vious to the Great Fire; but are all of them of 
Wren’s building. The following are the only 
churches within the walls that date from periods 
antecedent to 1666:—Allhallows Barking; All- 
hallows the Great; St. Andrew Undershaft; St. 
Ethelburga; St. Helen, Bishopsgate; St. Katha- 
rine Cree; St. Olave, Hart Street; and without 
the walls, but within the liberties: — St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great; St. Giles, Cripplegate ; St. 
James, Duke’s Place, Aldgate (which is still 
standing, but has been closed for more than two 
years) ; and St. Sepulchre Without, Newgate. 

W. R. Tarte. 

5, Denmark Row, Camberwell. 

PaRLIAMENTARY Companions S. ix. 239.) 
I have two 12mo volumes of the dates 1758 and 


1771 of Rider's British Merlin. They contain | 


lists of the House of Commons, and give the pro- 
fession and address of each member. _F. D. H. 


Curtovs Baprismat Names (4" S. viii. passim ; 
ix. 21.)— The Times of April 18, 1872, gives us 
Marie — Louis Adolphe Thiers, son of Pierre 
Louis Marie Thiers. Jonny Prxz. 


Maz.-Gey. Eowarp Warrmore (2° §. xii. 88; | 


3** 8. vii. 400.)—I am able to answer in part my 
ueries about this military governor of Louisburg. 
n 1763 his oldest son and executor was Capt. 

Edward Whitmore of Bury St. Edmund's. I 

should be glad to learn if any descendants remain 

there. W. H. Wurrmore. 


Cuartes E. Watxer (4" 8. ix. 302.) —When 
a boy, I knew the Rev. Charles Walker well. 


He was not unfrequently a guest at my father’s | 


table, and I had a copy of Caswallon. The last 
time I saw him was circa 1835-6, not later. 
W. J. Berwnarp Surra. 
Temple. 


Rep Cross, Hererorpy S. ix. 301.)—The 
print of this by Longmans, 1815, does not ccntain 
the well-known preaching cross of the Black 
Friars’ monastery, which is no longer in a muti- 
lated state. None of the authors you allude to 


call it “ Red Cross.” May it have been so called 
from its structure, red sandstone, in contradip. 
tinction to the “ White Cross” on the Breen 
Road, recently restored by G. G. Scott, R.A, a 
the cost of the Venerable Archdeacon of Hereford, 
the Lord Saye and Sele ? A. 0. 

J. A. Atkinson (4" ix. 299.)—On referri 
to my MS. notes of the Handbook of Fictitious 
Names, 1 find I have a reference to the M 
Mag. for 1816 (iv. 495); but I have not time tp 
see if this reference is of any use. 

OLPHAR Hanst, 

New Barnet. 

There were certainly two or more books pub- 
lished in 1807 under the title of The Miseries of 
Human Life. The provocative one was, I think, 
entitled The Miseries of Human Life; or, the 
Groans of Samuel Sensitive and Timothy Testy, 
with a few Supplementary Sighs from Mrs. Testy; 
with coloured folding plates and in two volumes, 
republished in 1826 with woodcuts only. This 
was, I think, illustrated by Atkinson. But Row- 
landson also treated a cognate subject in a volume 
closely following, called Pleasures of L.uman Life; 
or, the Miseries turned T. opsy-turvy by Hilaris, 
Benevolus, § Co. In the same year came out 
More Misertes, by Sir Fretful Murmur, and Com- 


forts of Human Life ; or, Smiles and Laughter of 


Charles Cheerful and Master Merryfellow; and in 
1814 the subject was revived by An Antidote to 
the Miseries of Human Life by Harriet Corpes, 
apd a Sequel to the Antidote. I think there was 
also a book on the “ Miseries of Female Life,” 
trading on the then popular title. This is scarcely 
a reply to P. P.’s query, but it may give him a 
clue to the information he seeks. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 

Lapy Kirry Hype S. ix. 219.)—George 
Granville, Lord Lansdowne, wrote three poems 
on the above-named lady, entitled as follows: 
“Lady Hyde having the Smallpox soon after the 
Recovery of Mrs. Mohun”; “ Lady Hyde sitting 
at Sir Godfrey Kneller's for her Picture”; “ Lad 
Hyde.”* From the description given by E. A.O. 
of the copy of verses found among his ancestral 
papers, there appears to be no possible doubt that 
the third poem, viz. “Lady Hyde,” is identical 
with his copy. However, to settle the matter 
beyond dispute, I quote the first four lines for 
comparison : — 

* When fam'd Apelles sought to frame 
Some image of th’ Idalian dame, 
To furnish graces for the piece, 
He summon'd all the nymphs of Greece.” 
Lord Lansdowne’s Poems, Cooke's 
Waltham Abbey. 


” © Afterwands Countess of Clarendon and Rochester. 
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Drvorce (4 S. ix. 200, 251, 306.)—Your last 
ndent, who complains of irrelevant infor- 
mation, himself introduces “null and void mar- 
iages,” to which I did not allude. A divorce 
does not affect the name which a woman acquires 
marriage, Which name she still retains, and 
has aright to retain, until she takes another by 
re-marriage or by other means. 
R. S, 


A worn Joxe (4 S. ix. 298.)—The Abbé | 
Desfontaines’ excuse to the Duke of Choiseul for | 
having written a scurrilous pamphlet was: “ Mon- | 


seigneur, il faut bien que je vive.” “Je n’en vois 

la nécessité,” was the duke’s reply. (Journal 
des Débats, Dec. 12, 1863.) } 

The first person to whom I have seen the saying 

ascribed is Cardinal de Richelieu, a.p. 1585-1642. 
J, N. Pockirneton. 


Taree LEAVES EATEN FoR tHE Hoty Sacra- 
ment (4 S. ix. 39, 224, 327.)—This query seems 
to be widening a little from its first limits; so I 
think the following quotation from Browning's 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister may be not 
inapposite :— 

“ When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 
As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 
I, the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate ; 
While he drains his at one gulp!” 


The quotation from Mr. Cox, in the last page 


referred to, reminds me of the so-called Chaucer's | 


Dream. Joun Appts, M.A. 


Ixscriptions on Betis S. ix. 316.)—In 
St. Helen’s church at Worcester there is a set of 
bells cast in the time of Queen Anne, which bear 
names and inscriptions that record the victories 
gained during that reign as follows :— 

1. Blenheim. 
“First is my note, and Blenheim is my name ; 
For Blenheim’s story will be first in fame.” 
2. Barcelona. 
“Let me relate how Louis did memoan 
His grandson Philip’s flight from Barcelon.” 
3. Ramilies. 
“Deluged in bluod, I, Ramilies, advance 
Britannia’s glory on the fall of France.” 
4. Menin. 
“Let Menin on my sides engraven be; 
And Flanders freed from Gallic slavery.” 
5. Turin. 
“When in harmonious peal [ roundly go, 
Thiak on Turin, and triumphs on the Po.” 
6. Eugene. 
“ With joy I bear illustrious Eugene's name; 
Fay’rite of fortune and the boast of fame.” 
7. Marlborough. 
“ But I for pride the greater Marlborough bear; 
Terror of tyrants, and the soul of war. 


8. Queen Anne. 

“Th’ immortal praises of Queen Anne I sound, 

With union blest, and all these glories crown’d.” 

The inscriptions on these bells are all dated 
1706, except the inscription on the seventh, which 
is dated 1712. Freperick Rute. 

Ashford. 

Tomas Stantey or Gorman 
(4" S. ix. 281.)—There was no such person. 
Burke, in his Dormant and Extinct Baronetage, 
1838, gives, Stanley of Grange Gorman, created 
1699, extinct 1744. Stephen Stanley of Grange 
| Gorman, married Margaret, only daughter of J. 
Bliss, and was father of John Stanley, who was 
made a baronet. He married Anne, daughter of 
Bernard Granville, and niece ofJohn, Earl of Bath; 
she died 1729; he died 1744 without issue. 


Purey ix. 263,310.)—I thank your cor- 
respondent for his suggestion. Jerky was un- 
doubtedly the word I mistook for purgy, the 
acceptation of which quite coincides with its use 
on the occasion I mentioned. 

Tuos. E. Winnineton. 


ARCHERY versus Musketry (4 S, viii. passim; 
ix. 44.)—In the year 1851 I attended the autumn 
manceuvres of the Russian army at Tzarskoe Seloe. 
At that time (as I believe they do at present) 
the Circassian squadron of the emperor’s guard 
(both officers and men) carried bows and quivers 
| of arrows as part of their regulation equipment. 


| F. D. H. 


“ LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4™ v. viii. 
passim; ix. 103.)—I can give an earlier instance 
of the use of the above passage than that quoted 
by R. H. A. B., having in my possession a family 
miniature, on the gold rim of which is engraved 
“Born 7 Nov. 1780, died 23 May, 1788—Not 
lost, but gone before.” F. D. H. 


Lorp Lrevrenant (4 S. ix. 220, 249, 283, 
326.) — We ought by this time to have had enough 
on such a trivial subject, but I may be allowed a 
word in reply to Mr. Skgar. He says that I state, 
“in direct opposition to the fact, that such a form 
as lords lieutenants would bé foreign to English 
grammar.” I repeat my statement, and am = 
willing to refer the point to any acknowledged 
grammarian ; premising that by English grammar 
I meant—and the context plainly showed that I 
mean—the form of the speech which Englishmen 
now employ. Again, Mr. SkEar says, I “cap” 
the above false assertion by saying that I “cannot 
see what the French form les hommes marchands 
has todo with the question.” I again repeat my 
statement ; I cannot see it. Mr. Sxear has said 
nothing to refute me; because, in order to prove 
what is now correct, he has adduced three argu- 
ments: (1.) “Old authors” copied the French; 
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(2.) “Chaucer” writes so-and-so; (3.) “ Adjec- | only a legal phrase descriptive of a custom, butg 


tives are sometimes used as substantives’’—which 
I knew at my dame’s-school. The fact is, many 
etymologists so penetrate themselves with the old 
leaven that (like Aristotle's disciples) they think 


“ all grammar is in Chaucer”; and that it is “in | 
direct opposition to the fact” to eschew in the | 
nineteenth century a form which Chaucer used in | 


the fourteenth. 

It will not interest Mr. S. to hear that I have 
already read Dr. Morris's Outlines, as well as every 
work on English etymology and grammar whose 


name I can recall; or that I claim to have done | 


very little hard work in my life except that “of 
examining the phraseology which our authors have 
actually at various times employed.” When he 
said that I had evolved out of my internal con- 
sciousness the fact that lord lieutenants was cor- 
rect, he evidently knew all about me; and it is 
in vain for me to protest. Lewis SERGEANT. 
13, St. Mary’s Road, W. 


“ Arrep” (4 S, ix. 172, 228, 288, 328.)— 
There is the verb “to air” by exposure to the 
atmosphere, and the adverb aered of the Scottish 
dialect, denoting the state of any substance from 
which the damp has been exhaled. The latter 
term — to the practice of placing clothes 
which have been dried in the open air to a brisk 
fire in order to exhaust the latent moisture. What 
connection is there between aérating “ water and 
other liquids” and rendering garments aered, i. e. 
arid? Surely F. C. can distinguish between air 
forced into liquids and moisture exhaled from 
household linen. In regard to “damp sheets, or 
clothes put before the fire,” F. C. informs us it is 
still the air in the vicinity of the fire which takes 
up the moisture. No one doubts this, but is the 
air or the frre the more active agent in the pro- 
cess of evaporation? Is the air anything other 
than the medium? The fire certainly is the 
occasion, though what causes the fire to produce 
exhalation we do not know. Every natural phe- 
nomenon, we all know, takes place in the air; nor 
can we “vo out of the air” unless, as Hamlet is 
made to say, we get into our graves. When 
bread is put into an oven to be baked, is it the 
ait or the fire which bakes the bread? and is 
“airing” (? aérating) the same with baking, Scot- 
ticé firing? What is the connection between 
German liiften and Norsk dreydd-r, empty, ex- 
hausted, given by J. Cx. R. as the derivation of 
Scotch aered, English arid? B. (w.) 


Hotes Por (4 S. ix. 180, 248, 306.)—I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Tew, but I fear that 
this query cannot be satisfactorily answered ex- 


general custom. Blackstone, vol. ii. p. 191, says ;— 
“Hotch pot is where one coparcener has an 
| given her in frank marriage, and lands descend to her 
and her sisters in fee simple ; she or her heirs shall have 
no share of them (the lands in fee simple) unless she or 
they will agree to divide the land so given in frank mar. 
| riage in equal proportion with the rest of the 
descending, and if she did not choose to put her lands ig 
hotch pot (that is to be shook up together as it were) 
she was presumed to be sufficiently provided for, and the 
| rest of the inheritance was divided amongst the other 
sisters.” 
Since writing my query I have seen the term 
| used in a Warwickshire will dated so late as 
| 1855, and I now only require to know the age of 
| the phrase or custom. I do not believe that there 
| is one lawyer in a hundred who can tell and point 
out by “ precedent” when the term “ hotch pot” 
| first appeared in our language. To assist them I 
will, as a novice, say that it must date from close 
after the Conquest, when the attempt was being 
made to perpetuate the language of the con- 
querors. I know personally that you have many 
readers of the highest calibre in the legal profes- 
| sion, and I put them upon their mettle. Mr. Tew 
| is quite right as to its being the origin of our 
| delectable “ hodge podge,” and “ Irish stew” also, 
I should think. C. 
Castle Bromwich. 


| Genius “a Capacity FoR TAKING 
| (4S. ix. 280.) — I believe it was Mr. T. Carlyle 
| who wrote that genius is only an immense capa- 
| city for taking trouble. Joun Precor, Jus, 


Grpons ix. 232.) — In “ Notices to 
| Correspondents ” it is doubted whether this name 
| isa pseudonym. Allow me to observe that for 
| once the Editor is slightly in error. Lee Gibbons 
was the nom de plume assumed by an old friend of 
mine, William Bennett, Esq., who has been for 
many years, and is still, in extensive practice as & 
solicitor at Chapel-en-le-Frith, in Derbyshire. He 
| was the author, under this assumed name, of the 
following novels, one or two of them published 
| nearly fifty years ago: — The Cavalier, The King 
of the Peak, Malpas, and Owen Goch. Mr. Bennett 
is still an occasional contributor to The — 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Hungate Street, Pickering. 


| trades unions frequently find it necessary to bring 
_recusant members of such unions to book for in- 
fringement of the rules of the unions. This is 
done in a ariety of ways, from the breaking or 
stealing of the member's working tools and stock- 
| in-trade, to the putting of a canister of gunpowder 


| 
| 


| down his chimney, or throwing the same, with 8 


cept by reference to the works of such old authors | lighted fusee attached, into his bedroom through 


as Bracton, Spelman, or Littleton’s Tenures, to 
which I have not access. I now think that it is 


the window at night. This latter produces am 
extraordinary effect when successful. The per 


“ Mary Ann ” (4 S. ix. 38.) — The leaders of - 
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mployed to do these pleasant tasks go by the 
of “ Mary Ann.” “Mary Ann” is 
a sort of Mumbo Jumbo, whom no one is supposed 
to know, who works in the dark and at night for 
the most part. The doings of “Mary Ann” are 
well known in the Sheffield district, where, when 
a workman or master has had his “ bands” cut or 
stolen, it is said that “ Mary Ann” has been 
éq-visiting.” It is probable that “ Mary Ann” 


of the trades unions and “ Mary Ann” of the re- | 


publicans are very closely related; and one may 
readily conceive that each party would, at their 
meetings, drink to the health and success of “‘ Mary 
Ann.” Taos, Ratcrirre. 


Sir Topas (4" S. ix. 39.)—Is not the name “Sir 
Topas,” in this instance, taken from Dr. Thomas 
Parnell’s Fairy Tale, “ Edwin of the Green” ? 

Tos, Ratcitrre. 

“To Tinker” (4 S. ix. 320.) — When I was 
young it was a proverb in East Cornwall that the 
tinkers “repaired one hole and made two.” Hence, 
any unsatisfactory or incomplete repair was termed 
tinkering, and he who performed it a tinker. 

Ww. 

Torquay. 

I have repeatedly heard this phrase, used in a 
depreciatory way of one who only half did his 
work. I have been led to imagine that it 
originated with the gipsey tinkers— men like 
Lavengro’s “ Flaming Tinman”—whose mending 
of kettles, &c., was only intended to serve a tem- 

rary purpose. Thus: “He's been tinkering at 
it fora long time, but. he’ll never make a good 
job of it.” “He promised to mend it as good as 
new, but he is but a poor tinker after all.” “It’s 
tinkering work, and will never hold together.” 

Curnsert Bede. 


I know the expression “to tinker up a thing” 
with the meaning of making a thing last for pre- 
sent exigencies only. Tinker is, I suppose, un- 
doubtedly connected with such words as tinkle, 
&e., and originally derived from the sound of 
clinking metals, but in these phrases the notion 
seems to come from the tinker’s trade. 

Joun Appts, M.A. 


Cnerries aND THE Hoty Faminy (4 S. ix. 
117, 210.)—Since I penned a note with the above 
heading, in which I spoke of a picture by Adrian 
Vander Werf in the Electoral Gallery at Man- 
heim, I have noticed two paintings at Burleigh 
House, “by Stamford town,” in which the Holy 
Family and cherries are conspicuously brought 
together. The one is a painting by Passeri in the 
Purple Satin Dressing Room, and represents Joseph 
and Mary with the Babe, who is playing with a 
+ ia of cherries, The other is by Leonardo da 

inci in the Queen’s Drawing Room, and depicts 
the Virgin and Child, the latter playing with a 

of cherries, Bebe. 


Hovsetine Crorus (4"S. ix. 318.)—Houseling 
cloths are, I believe, still used at Leamington 
parish church, and a few more churches which 
will be found mentioned in Hierurgia licana. 

W. Power. 

8. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“Gentie” (4% S. ix. 200, 290, 328.) — In the 
counties of York and Stafford the gillyflower is 
communly called by cottage gardeners “ Sweet 
Gillivor,” and in the Valley of the Dove, North 
Staffordshire the dark-coloured double variety 
bears the somewhat repulsive name of “ Bloody 
Wall.” Anna Harrison, 

Beckenham. 

No cottage garden in Derbyshire is complete 
without its bed of sweet-smelling Gillivers ( Cheir- 
anthus cheiri— wallflower) in ‘spring, and its 
“stock Gillivers” (Mathiola annua) in summer 
and autumn. Both plants are commonly called 
“ Gillivers” by the country people. 

=DWIN CooLine, Juy. 

Derby. 

AntHony Davtipson (4" S. ix. 93, 171, 305.)— 
Your correspondent brings to notice a work not 
hitherto ascribed to Davidson—Dumfries : a Poem, 
with the MS. note by the author—“ pirated and 
printed by some unknown hand.” t have only 
once met with this title, but omitted taking such 
a note as might have identified the stolen pro- 
perty ; this, however, I do remember—that it bore 
upon the face of it “By W. Burney,” supple- 
mented in MS. “ LL.D., Author of the Naval 
Biography,” &c. . Sold by Murray, London, &c., 
1789, Perhaps some one can rescue the Doctor 
from the bare suspicion involved. 

The Shandean proclivities of Davidson are 

roved from Canon Jacxson’s MSS, Has any- 
dy seen the Sentimental Journey ascribed to him 
by the theatrical biographer ? 

If Davidson has less assigned to him than he is 
entitled to, this is a favourable opportunity to 
strike out what does not belong to him. In the 
above-named work there is ascribed to him “ The 
Seasons in the Scottish Dialect, in imitation of 
Thomson.” The compiler had, I presume, the 
following in his mind when dealing with Anthony 
Davidson—“ Thoughts on the Seasons, §c., adapted 
to Scotland, by David Davidson. 8vo. London: 
Printed for the Author. 1789.” 

D. D.’s imitations are in braid Scots; he boasts 
of giving his pipings in an off-hand style, moral- 
ising in blank verse ; but when, like Thomson, he 
would introduce a story, he breaks away into the 
joyous metre of “Christ-Kirk on the Green.” 

“Though the world, he says, should /augh on reading 
the following sheets, I shall not weep because I have 
written them. But I presume it is only from my coun- 
trymen that the laugh can come \ surely none will 
be fool enough to ridicule what he does not fully under- 
stand), and the satisfaction is but small of one Scotch- 
man satyrizing another.” 


ar. 
| 
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Davidson was a contemporary of Burns, and 
brought out his Seasons three years after the Kil- 
marnock edition of the poet, but I can nowhere 
find any notice of the author, nor did I ever see a 
second copy of his book. A. G. 

“Hanp or Grory” (4™ S. ix. 238, 289.)—I 
think it may safely be said that the hand of glory 
(. e. a dead man’s hand with a candle — in 
it) did not have the effect of making people power- 
less to move. Thieves believe that the candle 
and person holding the hand are invisible. Sir 
Walter Scott evidently thinks it a foreign charm, 
for he makes Dousterswivel in The Antiguary thus 
describe it:— 

“Why, my good Master Oldenbuck, you will only 
langh at me. But de Hand of Glory is very well known 
in de countries where your worthy progenitors did live ; 
and it is a hand cut off from a man as has been hanged 
for murder, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper 
wood; and if you put a little of what you call yew wid 
your juniper, it will not be any better—that is, it will 
not be no worse; then you do take something of de fatsh 
of de bear and of de badger, and of de little sucking child 
as has not been christened, and you do make a candle and 
put it into de Hand of Glory at de proper hour and 
minute with de proper ceremonish ; and be who secketh 
for treasuresh shall never find none at all.” 

It appears to have been used for finding and 
concealing treasure. In January, 1831, some 
thieves broke into the house of Mr. Naper of 
Loughcrew, co. Meath. They were provided with 
a hand of glory, but, being disturbed, left it behind 
them. 

Harland and Wilkinson, in their Lancashire 
Folk Lore (1867) give a most interesting account 
of a dead man’s hand formerly at Bryer Hall, but 
now, according to Mannex (Hist. and Topog. of 
Lancashire) preserved in the priest’s house at 
Ashton-in-Makerfield. This is not a hand of 
glory used by thieves, but is the hand of Father 
Arrowsmith, a Roman Catholic priest, who was 
hung in 1628 because he had the misfortune to 
belong to that church. Roby, in his Traditions 
of Lancashire, says that the under-sheriff (a 
member of the Kenyon family) refused him some 
favour upon the gallows, and that the priest, 

cursing him, said that every heir of the family 
should be a cripple —a prediction said to have 
been realised. the hand of the priest is believed 
to have been cut off at his request and removed 
to Bryer Hall, working some wonderful cures 
afterwards. Baines (Jitst. of Lancashire, iii. 638) 


gives an account of a wonderful cure wrought | 


+ a boy of twelve years of-age, the son of 
He had been deprived of the use of his limbs, but 
when the “ holy hand” (as the Irish harvestmen 
call it) had been rubbed on his back, he soon 
recovered. Messrs. Harland & Wilkinson mention 
its application to a maniac in 1862 or 1863. 

Joun Piecort, Jun., F.S.A. 


aryl Harwarden of Appleton-within-Widness. | Ancient Classics for English Readers. 


| 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A True Relation of the Life and Death of the 
Reverend Father in God, William Bedell, Lord Bi 
of Kilmore in Ireland. Edited from a M8. in the 
leian Library, Oxford, and amplified with Genealogi 
and Historical Chapters, compiled from Original Nowrees 

the Representative of the Bishop's Mother's 

of Ellerton, by Thomas Wharton Jones, F.R.S, (Pri 

for the Camden Society.) 

This “ Relation of the Life and Death” of the pi 
and learned Bishop of Kilmore, written as it is beheved 
by his eldest son, the Rev. William Bedell, was formerly 
communicated to Archbishop Sancroft when he was 

roposing to publish the “Life and Works of Beda 
Sut that intention never having been fulfilled, the Coun. 
cil of the Camden Society did well to accept the offer of 

Mr, Wharton Jones, an enthusiastic admirer of the good 

bishop’s character, to edit the work and to supplement it 

with recorded facts of Bishop Bedell’s history gathered 
from Parish Registers; Wills; MSS. and Books in the 

British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; Venetian and 

Irish State Papers ; from the Colleges of Arms in Londen 

and Dublin; the Diocesan Registry of Norwich; the 

Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; and the Diocesag 

Library of Armagh. When we add that the editor has 

enjoyed the advantage of special contributions from those 

so well able to render him efficient aid, as the Rev. Dr. 

Reeves of Armagh, and Professor Stokes of Dublin, our 

readers will readily believe that the book is one which 

will be highly acceptable to all who honour the memory 
of Bishop Bedell. The book is the fourth of the New 

Series of the Camden Society publications, and the first 

of those issued in return for the Subscription of the new 

Camden year, which dates from May 2. 


The History and Topography of Harrogate and the Forest 
of Knaresborough. By William Grainge, Author of 
“The Battles and Battle Fields of Yorkshire,” “Vale 
of Mowbray,” “ Nidderdale,” &c. (J. Russell Smith.) 
We have in this volume the history of an extensive 

district, formerly known as the Royal Forest of Knares 

borough, of which it may be almost said that no previous 
history exists. Mr. Grainge seems to have taken great 
pains to make the present history a complete one ; and in 
the four or five hundred pages of which it consists, the 
reader will find descriptions not only of Harrogate, but 
of the many interesting if little known localities by 
which it is surrounded. The work will doubtless be very 
acceptable to Yorkshire antiquaries, and would have 
been more so, and rendered yet more useful, by am 

Index. 

Sermons on certain of the less Prominent Facts and Refer- 
ences in Sacred Story. By Henry Melvill, B.D., late 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. In Two Volumes. New Edition. (Rivingtoms.) 
There can be little doubt of the popularity of this new 

and neat edition of Canon Melvill’s Sermons. They were 

so eagerly listened to, that they will be sure to be widely 
read. 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. Lacas Collins, M.A. Euripides, by Willi 
Bodham Donne. (Blackwood.) 

The editor of these useful volumes, useful alike to those 
who have well-nigh forgotten, as to those who never a 
quired classical knowledge, is one so well qualified to deal 
with the Scenic Philosopher as Mr. Donne, an accom 


plished scholar and liberal critic. And as Mr. Donne bas 
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been enabled, by the courtesy of Mr. Browning, Mrs. 
Webster, and Mr. Fitsgerald, to use their admirable trans- 
lations of the great works of “ the Master,” the Euripides 
s0 illustrated, forms one of the most interesting of this 
valuable series of books. 

Tae Cuarrer-Hovuse or WesTMINsTER ABBFY, 
built by Henry III. in 1250, and called, on account of its 
beauty, the incomparable Chapter-House, was on Mon- 
day last for the first time opened to the public. It has 
been restored by Mr. Gilbert Scott at the public expense. 
There will be a guardian stationed in the Chapter-House 
by the Board of Works, and the Dean has placed here, as 
in other parts of the Abbey, brief notices of the history 
and peculiarities of the building. Our antiquarian friends, 
who remember it when it was the depository of our Na- 
tional Records, will revisit the scene of their frequent 
inquiries with considerable interest. 


Tue Lirerary Funp.—The Eighty-third An- 
niversary will be celebrated on Wednesday next, when 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians will occupy the chair, 
supported by their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Cambridge. The 
list of stewards, numbering three hundred, includes the 
names of the leading members of the Diplomatic Corps 
and of both Houses of Parliament, together with a num- 
ber of official, clerical, legal, medical, literary, artistic, 
and scientific celebrities. Mr. Disraeli will propose the 
health of the King of the Belgians. The musical arrange- 
ments will be under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 
The scene cannot fail to be one of great interest; and the 
list of donations will, we trust, be worthy of the occasion, 
and so add largely to the funds of an institution which 
executes its mission with a judicious liberality, and a just 
regard for the sensitive feelings of those who have occa- 
sion to seek its aid. 


Loxpoy TopoGraruy.—A mong other articles of great 
interest to be seen at the Soirée of the Royal Society last 
Saturday evening were four sheets of the new Ordnance 
Survey Map of London, 60 inches to the mile, showing 
the district from Buckingham Palace to the Houses. of 
Parliament, exhibited by Colonel Sir Henry James. 
We suspect comparatively few of those interested in 
London topography are aware of the extent to which 
the services of the Ordnance Survey have been applied to 
the illustration of London. The Survey of London which 
has already been engraved and published with details 
complete, is on two scales, on 5... scale, in fifty-five 
sheets, and on the 5 feet scale, 144 sheets; while of the 
Survey engraved and published in block, there are 819 
sheets on the 5 feet scale, forty-four sheets on the 2 inch 
scale, and fifteen on the 6 inch scale. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent direct to 
thegentiemen by whom they are required. whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


NaLson's Covert or Justice ror Tue TRIAL oF 
Folio. 1684. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Fe7., 1, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


AsTRonomical Reeisrer. Vols. I. II. 

Early Astronomical Works 

Woollett's Shooting —the set, or No. 2. 

Proofs of W oollett's Engravings. 

Early Scrap Books. 

= by A Dever, L. V. Leyden, Snyderhoof, A. Van de Velde, Ede- 
nck (proofs). 

English and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, E. 


| 


JOUNSONIANA. 2 Vols. 1859 (Bohn). Vol. L. (out of print), forming 
ohnson.” 


vol. ix. of Boswell's * Life of J 
Wanted by Mr. J. Bouchier, 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, 8.E. 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA IN ENGLISH. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF STERNE, with other Essays and Verses by John 
Ferriar, M.D. 1812. 

Roscor’s Nove.ists’ Lisrary. Uncut. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. Original Edition. 

PiICKERING'’S MINIATURE DIAMOND SHAKSPERE. Vol. I. 

Ramsay's Everereen. Vol. I. 1724. 

Old Chap- Books. 


Wanted by Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, *9, Queen Street, Glasgow. 
(Sanan), COMPLETE Pracrick or Mipwirery. Lond. 8vo, 
737 


STEPHENS [or STRVENS) (MARGARET), Domestic MIDWIFE, ETC. 


Lond, 12mo. 1795. 


Wanted by Dr. Aveling, 1, Upper Wimpole Street, W. 

OrmeEnop's History or 3 Vols. 

Lysons's History OF DERBYSHIRE. 

HOARR'’s ANCIENT WILTSHIRE. 

ASHMOLR'S HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE. 3 Vols. 

Bulver’s Hisrory oF NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 2 Vols. 

GouLnp's Bigps or Evrore. 5 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


L&sstvo's MINNA VON BARNHELM, translated into English by the 
Rev. T. T. Holroyd. Colchester, 1554, 


Wanted by Mr. Horwood, 0, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, 
London, W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


HrerMentrupe rather mistakes the purport of J. C. 
query, which was (see p. 221) “who was J. Sobieski, 
King of Poland, about the end of last century,” &e.? At 
p- 211 +t will be found that, on first receiving the query, we 
ventured to suggest there must be some mistake in the date 
(1790) of the miniature, as John Sobieski died in 1696, 

M. MorGan.—Consult Smith's Classical Dictionaries 
(Murray). The Seven Wonders of the World were—1. 
The Pyramids of Egypt. 2. The Mausoleum or tomb built 


for Mausolus, King of Caria, by Artemisia, his queen. 


3. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 4, The Walis and 
Hanging-gardens of the city of Babylon. 5. The Past 
brazen Image of the Sun at Rhodes, called the Colossus. 


| 6. The rich Statue of Jupiter Olympus, constructed in 


ivory and gold by Phidias, who flour ished wc. 440, 7. 
The Pharos, or Watch-tower, built by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, King of Egypt. 

D. D. D.—Dr. John Ogilvie’s Comprehensive English 
Dictionary, edited by Richard Cull, 1864, contains not 
only a Pronouncing Voeubulary of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names, but also one of Modern Geogra- 
phical Names, 

A. M. Mocarra (Hyde Park).—For the origin of the 
phrase O. K. see“ N, & Q.” 3°48, x. 128. 

H. A. Harpixcr (Edinburgh).— The lines oa the 
difference between Knowledge and Wisdom are by Cowper, 
The Task, vi. 88. 

Harpric Morpuyn.—Hyde Abbey, of which John 
Salcot, alias Capon, was the last abbot, was without the city 
walls of Winchester. 

Cyrmro (Birmingham).—We have a letter for you. 
Please send your address, 

Erratom.—4" §. ix. p. 343, col. i. line 6 from bottom, 
for “ Edward” read “ Edmund.” 

NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for pyblication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

_We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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SCARCE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT NEWMAN'S IN HOLBORN; 


Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, plates, 3 vols. 
Ato, half-bound, calf, 3/. 


Anglica, Normanica, Hibernica, Cambrica a Veteri- 
bus Scripta, cura G. Camdeni, folio, fine copy, calf, extra, 31. 3s. 


Anglicane Historie Scriptores X., a Twysden, thick 
folio, fine copy, red morocco, extra, 5i. 


Anglicarum Rerum Scriptores veteres, edentibus 
Fell, Fulman, et Gale, 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, 71. 10s. 


Arcuxo1ocia.— Papers on History and Antiquities 


by Members of the Society of Antiquaries, several hundred plates, 44 | 


vols. 4to, very neat, and uniformly half-bound, calf, 31/. 10s. 


Asumotr’s History of the Order of the Garter, plates 
by Hollar, fine copy, red morocco, 5/. 

Baxsr’s History of Northamptonshire, plates, 2 
vols. folio, 10%. 

Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des Chartes, 20 vols. royal 
@vo, half-bound, calf, neat, 101. 10s. (A most valuable work.) 

Bromerretp’s History of Norfolk, plates, 5 
folio, fine copy, calf gilt, 18/. 

Ditto, the reprint, 11 vols. royal 8vo, 
half-bound, calf gilt, 8. 

Brorr’s History of Rutland, plates, folio, half- 
bound, calf, 3. 

Bortase’s Antiquities and Natural History of Corn- 
wall, with the Additions, from the Author's MS. inserted, 2 vols. folio, 
calf, neat, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

Briner’s History of Northamptonshire, plates, with 
the large Map, 2 vols. folio, very neat, russia, 9/. 

Britron’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain, fine impressions of the plates (original edition), 5 vols. 4to, half- 
bound, uncut, 7/. 10s. 

Campen’s Britannia, enlarged by Gough, maps and 
plates, 3 vols. folio, very neat, 5/. 5s. 

Chronicles of England, viz. Arnold, Fabyn, Grafton, 


Hall, Hardyng, Holinshed, Rastell; and of London, from 1089 to 1483, 
edited by Sir LI. Nicolas; together, 14 vols. 4to, calf gilt, 151. 15s. 


vols. 


Cuavncy’s History of Hertfordshire, with all the 
scarce plates, folio, fine copy, russia, 9/. 


List, or, Boox or Grorcr 
Tl. AND HIS QUEEN, on their Accession to the Throne in 1727.The 
Establishment, Wages, Allowances, Servants, &c., with their Names, 
the Stipends and Pensions to old and supernumerary Servants of former 

igns, a manuscript beautifully written on 108 pages, folio, vellum, 
gilt edges, 5/. 5s. (A valuable historical document.) 


Civrrersvck’s History of Hertfordshire, plates, 
3 vols. folio, half-morocco, 18/. 


Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, Papers 
relating to Family History, 8 vols. royal 8vo, fine copy, calf, extra, 8l. 


Darraway and Cartwricut’s Sussex.—The Rapes 
of Arundel and Bramber, plates, 2 vols. royal 4to, &/. &s. 


Dispm’s Bibliographical, Antiqtarian, and Pic- | 


turesque Tour in France and Germany, beautiful engravings, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, clean copy, uncut, boards, 10/. 10s. 


Domesday Book, with the Additions and Indexes, 
4 vols. folio, very neat, 


Dvucance et Cuarrentrer, Glossarium medie et 
infime Latinitatis, best edition, 7 vols. 4to, half-bound, russia, 92. 9s. 


Dveparr’s Monasticon Anglicanum, enlarged 
Caley, Bandinel, &c., with St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL, fine plates,§ 
vols. folio, best edition, 1817-30, whole bound russia, top edge only eg 
and gilt, 31. 10s, 


Dvepare's Baronage of England, 2 vols. folio, all 


neat, 61. 6s. 
History of Draining and Imbanking of 
Divers Fens and Marshes, enlarged by Cole, folio, neat, 22. 10s, 


Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique, 22 yolg 
folio, large paper, calf, gilt, 62. 10s. 

Epmonpson’s Heraldry, plates, 2 vols. bound in 1 
folio, 13s. 6d.—Another, Large Paper, 2 vols. fine copy, eal 


| gilt, 52. Ss, 


Famity Histories, PRIVATELY PRINTED: 
BLAND, by Carlisle, 4to, 3/. 138. 6¢.—.CARLISLR, 4to, 31. 
(of England and America), 7/.CHICHESTRR, 4to, 11. le.Com- 
BERRACH, 7s. Cooke, of Owston, 4to, @ 
Goreing, 12°.—DUCKETT, 4to, 1/. &s.--EVANS, Svo, 6s.—FRASER, 
1. 10s._FostTERs, of Cold Hesledon, 4to, 10s.—GREVILLE, by Bdmenée 
son, 15e,_MACKENZIEs, preceding 1651, 8vo, 6s._ORMBROD'S 
talia; Miscellanea Palatina; Genealogical Essays; Calendars of Name 
in the Lancashire Heraldic Visitations ; also, Strigulensia, 5 vols. m 
—The Princes of Upper Powys, by the Hon. and Rev. G. T. 0. Bi 
man, 10s.—ScorTt, of Stokoe. 12s.—SMITH (Thos. and Hen.), of Camp. 
den and London, by Gwilt, 8vo. 8*._ The Heraldry of Sutra, by Gram 
brook, 4to, 15s.—THYNNE, otherwise Botfield. 6s._Turrom, Barleat 
Thanet, WAKE. 8vo, 12s.—Sir R. C. HOARR'S Hungerfordians 
Svo, 2,—The GUNNINGS, 10s._The by Rix, 
dito, 15s.__BURNES, 12mo, 7s. 6¢.—Memoir of PEREGRINE BERTIE, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, vo, 7s. 6¢.—Mayors and Bailiffeof Harte 
pool, in MS., 4to, half-bound, Noble Families 
ARDEN and CoMPTON, portraits and arms coloured. folio, 2. ; of Age 
BURNHAM, UW. 10s.; of Ceci. Earls of Salisbury, 2. 10s.; of 
MOND, 10s.; of DUNBAR, Hume, and Dunpas, 3. 3s.; of NEVILER 
Earls of Abergavenny, &c., 3/. 3s.; PERCEVAL, 1/. Se. 


Gacer’s History of Suffolk.—Thingoe Hundred, fine 


plates, large paper, royal 4to, cloth, 4/. 

Grpson’s History of Tynemouth Monastery, plates, 
some emblazoned, 2 vols. 4to, half-morocco, 3/. 3s. 

Goven’s Sepulchral Monuments of Great Bri- 
tain, fine engravings, 5 vols, bound in 3 (the complete 
work), very clean and neat, 65/. (Extremely scarce te 
find perfect.) 


Gutiuim’s Heraldry, fine plates, best edition, foli, 
russia, neat, 5i. Se. 

Harris's History of Kent, fine large Bird's-eye 
Views of the Seats, &c., large paper, folio, russia, neat, 6/. 

Hvtcurns’s History of Dorsetshire, plates of Seats, 
&c. 2 vols. folio, calf, neat, 42. 10s. 


Ditto, new edition, greatly 


the present time, plates and pedigrees, 13 parts (all pub.) 101, 10s, 
or two parts will shortly be printed to complete the work.) 


Hvtcurnson’s History of the County of Durham, 


plates, 3 vols. 4to, calf, gilt, 42. 14s. 6d. 


Hvrtcurson’s Northumberland, plates, 2 vols, 4%, 


calf, neat, 3/. 3s. 


Harleian, Cottonian, and Lansdowne Manuscripts, 
now in the British Museum.—The Catalogues of, 6 vols. folio, %. 1. 

Henrter’s Hallamshire-—The History and Topo 
graphy of Sheffield, &c., plates, folio, calf neat, 31. 15s. 

Hunter's South Yorkshire.—The History, &., of 


the Deanery of Doncaster. plates, vol. 2, folio, boards, 138. 6d. 
will be glad to purchase the first volume.) 


*,* The continuation of this List will shortly appear. 


‘JAMES NEWMAN, 235, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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